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ROOSEVELT SURVEYS HIS COURSE 


A Picture of the President and His Mood at a Milestone, at the Moment When the New Deal Moves 
From the Period of Organization on Toward the Permanent Objectives of His Administration 


, 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 
WASHINGTON. 

S he left Washington to travel west- 
Az President Roosevelt definite- 
‘ ly set a milestone in his course and 

the course of the United States. A 
third of his administration lay behind him. 
He had signed the last of a long series of 
emergency measures of unprecedented 
scope and cost. For the first time since 
that bleak March day in 1933 when he took 
office—how far away and long ago it 
seems!—he paused for a look forward and 
backward along the chartless road he en- 
tered then. He paused, and America with 
him. Out of the whirl and daze induced 
by the strongest stimulants administered 
to any people in this crisis, the nation 
emerges in that stage of convalescence 
when the patient begins to ask questions 
and take an interest in the shape of the 
future. 

The adjournment of the Seventy-third 
Congress marked the end of the first 
phase of the New Deal. Other, even great~- 
er, recovery measures may still be neces- 
sary, many already enacted may not 


stand the tests of time and experience, 
but in a general way the phase of hasty 
improvisation, of artificial stimulation, of 
experiments tried out in the heat of emer- 
gency, is felt to be over. The New Deal 
is organized, as any one can see who com- 
pares its entrenchments in Washington 
today with the tentative camps of a year 
ago. Now it moves on toward its perma- 
nent objectives. 
s * s 

HAT these objectives are the Pres- 
W ident indicated in his last message 

to Congress and his radio talk on 
the eve of his departure for the Pacific. 
The long-range program he sketched con- 
tains much that is new for the United 
States if not for other countries, but noth- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt himself has not pon- 
dered for years, nothing not already fore- 
shadowed in the confused march of the 
past sixteen months. The chief cause of 
the confusion, indeed, the ragged tempo, 
the swings right and left, the advances 
and retreats, is the incidence of the per- 
manent and the temporary. The rush of 
the immediate necessity deforms the 


/ 


collision on the job between the repair 
man and the rebuilder. 

The second stage looms ahead, but 
meanwhile there is to be a breathing 
space. No one knows better than Mr. 
Roosevelt, whose sixth sense is the keen- 
est of all his senses, that there are limits 
to popular capacity to digest new ideas. 
The country is due for a rest from edicts 
and experiments; it needs time either to 
learn to walk with crutches or to try out 
its power to walk unaided. It is too much 
to expect a vacation from partisan poli- 
tics in a campaign year, but at least the 
blazing stage at Washington will be dark 
for the Summer season. On 10,000 Main 
Streets, during the long twilights of the 
dog days, the America which has reached 
this point with Roosevelt will be able to 
look at itself, undistracted by the eye-fill- 
ing show put on day after day at the 
White House. 

Washington will continue to hum with 


old and new activities, all speeded up. 
The alphabetical good works will go on 
full tilt with increased staffs. Never since 
wartime has the capital heen so crowded 
in July with perspiring young men say- 
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on the circular terrace behind the 
White House, sipping iced tea and 
chatting as if there were nothing in 
the world to do but discuss the 
state of Europe with a returning 
traveler. Like any American gen- 
tleman relaxing on his back porch 
in the cool of the evening, I was 
about to say, but at the end of his 
day what other American executive 
is as fresh, as serene, as completely 
focused on the subject in hand? 
Or, for that matter, what lesser 
member of the Brain Trust? 

The most remarkable and crowd- 
ed year in the history of the Repub- 
lic had gone by since I last saw 
Mr. Roosevelt. Whether or not he 
has been engineering a revolution 
depends on your definition of revo- 
lution. Certainly he has been fight- 
ing a war, a war on so many fronts 
and with forces so obscure that no 
war President had half as much to 
worry him. Yet here he was, ap- 
parently the least worried man in 
the country. Or in any country; of 
all the men in public life today he 
must be the least subject to moods, 
to highs and lows in the spiritual 
barometer. I recalled other rulers 
encountered in the interval, each 
struggling in his own way with the 
superhuman job of governing the 
ungovernable. 

Mussolini, swinging between the 
deep pessimism of last year, when 
his Four-Power Pact hung in the 
balance, and the high spirits of six 
weeks ago, when he slid like a boy 
across the glassy marble floor of 
his office, big as a lake, to illustrate 
how he ski-ed. Hitler, running the 
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gamut from cloudy to fair in a single 
interview, one moment morose and 
wooden, the next smiling and suave 
or rapt in some remote vision, the 
medium, so it seemed, of flickering 
emotions not his own. De Valera, 
the romantic schoolmaster, blazing 
with cold passion for an idea, fret- 
ting over the exact placing of an 
indefinite article. Dollfuss, the lit- 
tle Chancellor of a state of siege, 
depressed or elated according as 
the winds, over Austria blew north 
or south. Stalin—but who knows 
what goes on behind that quiet 
mask, as even in its dark immo- 
bility as the sunny surface of Roose- 
velt? 

A procession of statesmen, great 
or small, gloomy or gay, but all 
nervous, all dwelling in a climate 
sharply different from that temper- 
ate zone of the mind which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt alone inhabits. 

Evidently this ruler is not con- 
fused by confusion or overwhelmed 
by the overwhelming. He looks bet- 
ter than he did a year ago, a shade 
harder, browner, and as confident 
as ever. If there are chinks in his 
shining armor of assurance no one 
reports them. If his cheerfulness 
ever sags he conceals it from his 
intimates. 


ses 


8 Mr. Roosevelt looks back, it 
; is easy to see that he ap- 

praises the New Deal as an 
educational method as well as a 
means to recovery. On the whole 
he is ‘well satisfied. A year ago, 
facing the heavy pull ahead, he 


could not have anticipated, he says, 
that the country would be so far 
above bottom as it seems to him 
today. All the economic indices 
point to steady progress upward. 
With a long way yet to go in reviv- 
ing confidence and increasing em- 
ployment, the mood of crisis is 
passing. In his view the greatest 
change that has taken place is the 
change in the general state of mind 
and the most encouraging ‘‘lift’”’ the 
rise in the level of public intelli- 
gence and social sense. 

As a sign of the development of a 
new public mind, there ig the re- 
markable expansion of the Brain 
Trust. Originally it consisted of 
only five members, the President 
himself, Professor Moley, Professor 
Tugwell, Louis Howe and Judge 
Samuel Rosenman. Now, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt, it is 250,000 strong 
and includes practically all those 
enlisted in the new government 
services. 

Washington is full of this strange 
type of intellectual and enthusiastic 
bureaucrat. They form the army of 
“fine young men” that so im- 
pressed John Maynard Keynes, in 
contrast to the scarcity of the 
young in the public life of England. 
From the Bronx to Seattle come 
reports of the effective work they 
do in interpreting to the country 
the changed scope and spirit of 
government. Rather scornful of 
party politics, these Roosevelt re- 
cruits not only exemplify the non- 
partisanship of the administration 


but they constitute forces in train- 


ing which the Chief Executive 


counts on to supply the national 
leadership of the future. 

The President is proud of the 
Brain Trust. He likes to think of 
the past year as a tough term in a 
great school of adult education. 
During a period when the Federal 
Government has functioned almost 
as a receiver in bankruptcy for a 
paralyzed economy, constant con- 
tact with the business brains of the 
country has convinced him that too 
many business executives have 
gone ahead ‘‘with blinders on,”’ un- 
mindful of anything outside their 
own narrow field. Compared with 
this one-track mind, the outlook of 
the average Congressman is broad 
and patriotic. Teaching business to 
think in terms of the country, in 
conscious relation to national policy, 
seems to him the most valuable ef- 
fort of the New Deal, and particu- 
larly of the NRA. 

In spite of criticisms, of reces- 
sions, of structural weaknesses, Mr. 
Roosevelt considers NRA “a mag- 
nificent success,’’ the outstanding 
achievement of the administration 
to date. It whooped up the revival 
movement at the low moment. It 
is an invaluable experimental meth- 
od, fluid and flexible, for studying 
and charting the unknown, an- 
archic states of industry. Certain- 
ly it is a storm centre of contro- 
versy, but that is what it was in- 
tended to be, a frame wherein the 
conflicts between employer and em- 
ployed can be fought out. It is, 
above all, an educational agency, 
forcing those within and without 
the codes to do some hard thinking 
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on the central problems of modern 
life, the involved problem of the 
control of industry, the hardly less 
irritating issues rising out of its 
ethics and its social attitude. 
Recently a delegation of striking 
workers in the textile industry 
brought their case before the Presi- 
dent, who has become the court of 
appeal in an ever-widening variety 
of disputes. The Cotton Code Au- 
thority had met and summarily an- 
nounced that it was necessary to 
cut down production 25 per cent 
during the dul] season. Mr. Roose- 
velt told the workers that he 
thought the employers were justi- — 
fied. 
us?’’ demanded the employes, with 
righteous wrath. ‘‘Are we partners 
in this enterprise or not?’’ The in- 
cident was cited by Mr. Roosevelt 
as an example of stubborn bad hab- 
its, of the Bourbon-like wrong way, 
more exasperating than real injus- 
tice, of doing the right thing. © 
ees 
HEN he is asked whether the 
policies of the New Deal tend. 
toward fascism or socialism, 
the President is likely to answer 
that he hopes they tend toward 
strengthening American democracy. 
Though opposed as Fascist by some 
who a couple of years ago were 
yearning ‘for a Mussolini, the in- 
dustrial codes represent the Amer- 
fean way of achieving, by what Mr. 
Roosevelt insists is voluntary or- 
ganization, the industrial peace and 
order compulsorily imposed by the 
corporative system. As to control- 
ling agricultural production, he 
points out that England exercises 
far more regulatory power than has 
ever been contemplated by the 
AAA. Cotton is the only commod- 
ity we produce on a quota system, 
but the English farmer is integrat- 
ed into a production plan in which. 
he cannot plant anything without a 
permit. ? 
The vast relief program put into 
administration has 


more people property owners, to 
save their property for those who 
would lose it without government 
credit, to safeguard small savings 
and legitimate investment. This is 
the idea behind the movement for 
subsistence homesteads, the decen- 
tralization of indugtry, home loans, 
home building, the banking and se- 
curities acts. When Clarence E. 
Pickett of the Department of the 
Interior recently returned from a 
housing survey in Vienna, he re- 
ported that the Socialists settled on 
one-acre garden plots outside the 
city refused to join their comrades 
in the urban tenements in the Feb- 
ruary rising against the govern- 
ment. The homesteaders had a 
stake in the land. The New Deal 
secks to multiply the number of 
American stakeholders. 7 

“Ig this socialistic?’ asks the 





“Well, why didn’t they tell . 














on a 
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ROBERT P. POST . 
WASHINGTON. 

FTER a year of emergency re- 

lief, during which the Fed- 
Ax Government has borne 
the load cast upon it by the 
breakdown of the machinery of 
States and communities, that part 
of the New Deal concerned with 
this problem is turning to a long- 


‘range relief policy which shall have 


something ‘in it of the permanent. 
Interest therefore focuses again on 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, presi- 
dent of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, and late Civil Works 
Administrator. ; 

The emergence of this slim, pleas- 
ant young man in the shifting 
Washington picture has been rapid. 
When President Rodsevelt, a year 
ago, called him from the manage- 
ment of New York State’s Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion—TERA~—which was the fore- 
runner and the ancestor of the 
FERA—he was comparatively un- 
known outside of the realm of so- 
cial service, where he had spent 
all his life. 

The first few months of his ré- 
gime he devoted to building an or- 
ganization for spending the $500,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for relief. Half of this sum was 
spent on a matching basis with the 
States. The other half went to the 
States with no strings attached. 

For those first few months his 
job was lost to the public in the 
rush and roar of the New Deal. 
The NRA and the AAA were get- 
ting under way, and State, city and 
county officials were marching in 
droves on the Interior Department 
where Secretary Ickes was setting 
up his: organization for lending, 
granting and spending $3,300,000,- 
000 for public works. 

Compared to these and other ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hopkins’s work was 
drab, but today he is placed, by 


- those who know or claim to, in the 


first rank of. the President’s ad- 
visers. ae 


S the New Deal started to 
settle down from the frantic 
activity of the first months, 

two qualities in Mr. Hopkins’s 
make-up — qualities which . had 
caused the President to number 
him among his bedside Cabinet— 
brought him more and more into 
the public eye. They are admin- 
istrative ability. and a seasoned 
idealism. 

The second of these two qualities 
enabled Mr. Hopkins to visualize 
the Civil Works Administration and 
to plan it with his chief in the face 
of doubters. The first enabled him 
to carry it through—to put 4,000,000 
men to work on the Federal payroll 
in thirty days. It was a feat only 
equaled by the mobilization of the 
A. E. F. 

The CWA was first put into words 
in a Pullman drawing room on 4 
train between Kansas City and 
Chicago early in. October of last 
year. Mr. Hopkins and three of 
his aides were on an inspection and 
speaking tour in the West. Gov- 
ernors and State. administrators 
had convinced Mr. Hopkins that 
something drastic had to be done 
to care for the relief problem dur- 
ing the Winter months. That night 
—and the men who heard him still 
remember the day and hour and 
place—he told those with him what 
was in his mind. Slightly more 
than a month later the matter had 
been discussed with the President, 
the groundwork had been- laid and 
the CWA was announced. 

Another month and 4,000,000. men 
were at work. 

Mr. Hopkins likes new ideas. He 
likes to think about them and he 
likes to try them. On top of that 
spirit he has the ability to make 
them work. 

He once told one of his first as- 
sistants, who has since left him, 
that he missed him very much, be- 
cause “‘now-I have to think up 
crazy ideas myself instead of 
squelching the crazy ideas that you 
used to think up for me.” When he 
started his organization he refused 
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“Mr. Hopkins Likes New Ideas and He Has the Ability to Make Them Work.” 


to establish the legal division which 
his brother administrators planned 
as the first essential. 

“‘All the lawyers will do is tell us 
we can't do’’ was Mr. Hopkins’s 
reasoning. And today the legal 
work of the FERA is done over at 
the Department of Justice, to the 
disappointment of many a deserv- 
ing lawyer sent over by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Perhaps the secret of his willing- 
ness to try something new lies in 
his ancestry. His grandmother 
moved the family from Massachu- 
setts to Iowa in a covered wagon 
while his grandfather was fighting 
in the Union forces. 

The tale of his family is the tale 
of the pioneer. His father grew up 
to be a successful harnessmaker 
and then lost his business in the 
panic of 1898, when Mr. Hopkins 
was 3 years old. The family went 
on the move through Nebraska and 
Iowa, settling finally in Grinnell, 
Iowa—his mother’s decision, be- 
cause Grinnell College was there. 

On graduation in 1912, the Iowa 
boy decided against his original 
plan to buy a country paper in Mon- 
tana and, reversing his family tra- 





dition, headed East, armed only 
with his Phi Beta Kappa key and 
the word of one of his teachers that 
there was a job for him in New 
York, running a boys’ camp. He 
has been a social service worker 
ever since. 

From his job in a boys’ camp he 
obtained a position with the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, directing  fresh-air 
work and unemployment relief. 
Then, from 1913 to 1917, he was in 
charge of widows’ pensions for the 
Board of Civil Welfare, a munici- 
pal job under the New York City 
government. , 

During the war, and afterward, 
he was in charge of civilian relief 
in New Orleans, and, in addition, 
was manager of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Red Cross. In 1922 he 
returned to New York, first to the 
AICP again, and finally to the di- 
rectorship to the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. It 
was from this post that he was 
drafted by Governor Roosevelt to 
become director of the TERA. Later 
he moved up to be chairman of the 
board of that organization. 

Upon signing the Wagner Bill for 





Federal grants to States for direct 
relief, President . Roosevelt put 
through a long distance call to Mr. 
Hopkins in New York. That was 
on a Saturday. On Monday Mr. 
Hopkins was at a desk in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Hopkins describes himself as 
a nonconformist. He has no faith 
in old ideas and methods just be- 
cause they are old. His life and 
career are sufficient indication of 
his essential idealism; at the same 
time he has the cynicism and skep- 
ticism of the trained social worker, 
but of one who loves his work. He 
took his job in Washington at a tre- 
mendous personal] sacrifice. He has 
kept it, although he has received 
much better offers from business. 

He is worshiped by his subordi- 
nates and assistants. His adminis- 
tration, entirely a new one, is recog- 
nized in Washington and by State 
relief agencies as a model of effi- 
ciency. Not a bureaucrat in any 
sense, he has insisted on his as- 
sistants taking full responsibility. 
If they cannot discharge that re- 
sponsibility, they do not remain his 
assistants. 


GRAPPLING THE VAST PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


Administrator Hopkins Tells. About the Effort to Arrive 
At a Permanent Solution That Will Provide Security 


tion of relief depends largely on de- 
centralization,”” he said recently. 
“T am entrusting Federal funds in 
the hands of State and county ad- 
ministrations throughout the coun- 
try. We provide guidance and 
counsel and money, but a minimum 
of rules and regulations from 
Washington.”’ 

With all the strength of his char- 
acter, and all the experience of 
twenty-two years in social service, 
Mr. Hopkins has tried to avoid 
any attempt at Federal pauperiza- 
tion. Only with the greatest reluc- 
tance has he taken over relief ad- 
ministration in certain States, 
where politicians had come to re- 
gard it as manna from heaven. 
From the start he has emphasized 
his belief that the American people 
want work rather than cash, a 
chance to earn a living rather than 
the dole. That conviction was one 
of the reasons for the CWA and the 
prime: reason for the work-relief 
projects that replaced it. The end 
of his first year sees this convic- 
tion still more firmly entrenched in 
his mind, 

e*ee 
A(R. HOPKINS does ‘not believe 
that the Federal Govern- 
: ment should stay forever in 
the relief. picture. .He does believe 


that relief problems must be met 


by governmental action, but, in the 
main, that action, as he conceives 


.it, should be confined as much as is 


possible to local public works. Com- 
menting on his job, jhe says: 

“It. may. seem almost redundant 
today to say that the people of 
America firmly believe that govern- 
ment ie the only instrumentality 


| through which the vital task of 


emergency relief for the wnem- 
ployed can be accomplished. Just 
a little more than a year ago there 
was no suth conviction in- the 
minds of most of our citizens. But 
they have it today. "* 

“Prior to the time President 
Roosevelt took office there was 
still considerable hue and cry about 

lief being a local matter that. 

wld largely be taken care of 
through private charity. That fal- 
lacy has vanished. 

“Last Winter, government—local, 
State and Federal Government— 
cooperated in the gigantic job of 
taking care of millions of families 
through relief and CWA employ- 
ment. The people, through a dem- 
ocratic form of government, have 
achieved an und that 
would have been impossible in any 
other way. 

‘While we strove last Winter to 
provide relief on reasonably ade- 
quate standards, a majority of the 
needy were improperly housed, fed 
and clothed. It is not only the par- 
ents we have to keep in mind but 
the children who have to live under 
those squalid conditions. We shall 
have to answer for those condi- 
tions under which some of the un- 
employed have to live, and the ef- 
fort made to date to correct them 
is no excuse. In every passible way” 
‘we shall have to continue trying to 
do a vastly better job of not only 
ameliorating immediate néeds but 
preventing deterioration of large 
numbers of our people. 

“I believe that we can wipe out 
the necessity for relief with a prop- 
erly balanced program of socia) se- 
curity. But, in the meantime, relief 
will have to remain temporarily be- 
fore us as a goad to stimulate our 
energies toward greater curative 


measures.”’- 
see 


HE subject of President Roose- 
velt’s intentions with regard to 
relicf was brought up. . Mr. 

Hopkins resumed the discussion. 
‘‘While it is too early to discuss 
in detail the President's future pro- 
gram for wiping out the need for 
relief,” he said, ‘‘we have already 
before us some very tangible oper- 
ations leading: to the same end. 
“It is perfectly. possible to place 
thousands of rural. families on a 
self-sustaining basis. This Spring 
there were about 600,000 rural fam- 
ilies on the relief rolls throughout 





“The success of the administra- 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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A PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER BY HIS MOTHER 


Letters Come to Light in Which She Writes Revealingly of Her 
Son and Describes the Painting of Her Famous Picture 





Courtesy New York Public Library. 
Anna McNeill Whistler, the Artist’s Mother. 


By ANNE MILLER DOWNES 

T is strange to think that if 

James McNeill Whistler could 

have lived until next Tuesday 

he would have been 100 years 
old. He seems even now, nearly a 
generation after he was laid to rest 
in Chiswick Graveyard, too youth- 
ful, too gay, too much alive to be 
considered in centenarian terms. 
He seemed to make time stand still. 
Even his mother, who died more 
than half a century ago, lives in 
his painting of her, in hale and 
beautiful old age. 

To dip into Whistler’s life is to 
find the record of an exuberant 
spirit, genuinely American for all 
his long residence in France and 
England, contrasting vividly with 
the stodginess of the Victorian en- 
vironment in which he placed him- 
self. There was nothing stodgy, 
nothing conventional about Whis- 
tler. However he may ultimately be 
ranked as an artist, his originality 
and individu lity 7 be A inA 
He had the courage to be himself 
regardless of whether others ap- 
proved. Great artists can rarely be 
explained by their environment. 
They have a way of appearing unex- 
pectedly in unexpected places. Nor 
can they be explained entirely by 
heredity—they sometimes come 
from the most unlikely parents. 
But Whistler was fortunate in hav- 
ing a mother who shared the deli- 
cate perceptions of the artist, even 
though she herself could not ex- 
press them in line or color, and 
who saw to it as well as she could 
that he had an environment favor- 
able to the development of his 
genius. 

Whistler’s mother was not his 
whole life. Whistler had no ‘mother 
fixation,"’ as the story of the other 
women whom he loved (and 
painted) abundantly proves. But it 
is no accident that has made his 
portrait of Anna McNeill Whistler 
the most famous of his paintings, 
and it was not by chance that the 
adult years he spent with her in 
London were the happiest and most 
fruitful of his life. It is a fortunate 
circumstance, therefore, that brings 
to light, close to this hundredth 
anniversary, previously unpublished 
letters by Mrs. Whistler. 

see 

ROM an old desk in the quaint 

Scarsdale cottage where the 

Whistlers had their headquar- 
ters in the early Eighteen Fifties 
these letters have been brought 
forth as appropriately as though 
Anna Whistler had herself reserved 
them for this very occasion. 

The tiny bit of Scarsdale which 
comprises the cottage and its 
grounds has remained for more 
than eighty years untouched by 








time. In the days when 
the Whistlers lived there 
it belonged to Mrs. Whis- 
tler’s lifelong friend, Mar- 

Hill, who herself 
lived in the “‘big house” a 
few hundred feet down the 
slope toward the Bronx 
River. 

About Margaret Hill and 
Scarsdale and the Church 
of St. James the Legs, not 
far from the cottage, 
clustered some of Anna 
Whistler’s fondest recol- 
lections. To Margaret she 
unbosomed herself as to 
few others. Recently one 
of Margaret's descendants 
found the written evi- 
dences of this serene old 
friendship—letters so fresh 
and natural, despite the 
yellowing notepaper, that 
they might have been 
written yesterday. 

Among them is one that 
is of outstanding interest, 
especially at a time when 
thousands of Americans 
still have a vivid recoliec- 
tion of the recent visit of 
the “‘Mother’’ portrait to 
this country. In this let- 
ter we have for the first 
time a complete account, 
from the sitter herself, of 


July 10, 1834, they moved in 1837 to 
Stonington, Conn., and in 1842 to 
Springfield, Mass., where the Major 
had his headquarters as chief en- 
gineer of what was then called the 
Western Railroad. The Major's 
reputation traveled far, and in 1842 
came an invitation from the Czar 
Nicholas to go to Russia and build 
a railroad from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow. In 1843 James, with his 
mother and one brother (the other 
had died on the voyage) joined Ma- 
jor Whistler in St. Petersburg. 

In April, 1845, he began the study 
to which his whole life was to be 
devoted. ‘“‘Last Monday,” Mrs. 





Whistler writes, on April 17, ‘‘Jamie 


Whistler, the Dandy. 


From the Painting by William M. Chase, 


as few of his contem- 
poraries could, were in the dark as 
to this episode. ‘“‘How many were 
the sittings, how often the work was 
scraped down,"’ wrote Mrs. Pennell, 
“no one will ever know.”” And an- 
other art critic declared: ‘‘Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is known about 
the painting of the picture.” 
Now, at last, the veil is lifted. 
We have new light not only on one 
famous picture but on Whistler's 
whole career. All this will be evi- 
dent if we look back from this van- 
tage point over his sixty-nine years 
on earth. “ee 


AD Whistler's father lived, 

still another chapter might 

have been written. If Anna 
McNeill’s poetic, deeply religious 
nature had a profound influence 
on her gifted son so must her hus- 
band’s have had. But Major 
Whistler died when the boy was 
not yet 15 and we can only con- 
jecture what he would have thought 


from soldiering, made his family’s 
life a migratory one. From Lowell, 
Mass., where James was born on 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum. 


began his course in drawing lessons 
at the Academy of Fine Arts on 
the opposite side of the Neva; the 
building exactly fronts my bedroom 
window. * * * He seems greatly 
to enjoy going to a class, and stands 
next to a youth of 16, who, being 
English, notices my boy kindly.” 
But the Russian episode closed 
for young James in 1848, when he 
became il] and was sent to England 
to stay with his half-sister, De- 
borah, who had married Seymour 
Haden, an amateur etcher of some 
distinction—with whom, as with so 
many others, he later quarreled. In 
April, 1849, Major Whistler died of 
cholera. The bereaved wife showed 
her stanch Americanism. by refus- 
ing the Czar’s offer to take the boys 
into the imperial court as pages. She 
brought James and his brother Wil- 
liam back to America, settling down 
for a time at Pomfret, where the 
boys attended the Rev. Dr. Roswell 
Park's School. From Pomfret Wil- 
liam went to Columbia to study 
medicine and James went to West 
Point. ‘ 

Did James Want to be a soldier? 
It seems that at that time he 











thought he did. Mrs. Whistler writes 
from Pomfret on Sept. 19, 1850: 
“Willie seems determined to study 
hard this term, to show Mr. Park 
what he can do. Jamie is full of 
thought of going to West Point. 
Many influential. friends are ex- 
erting themselves to get him in. 
I- am passive, wishing he would 
bend his talents to architecture, 
but leaving the decision to God, 
who will, I trust, overrule all for 
the final good of James.”’ 

In later years Whistler referred 
to his mother’s early ambition that 
he should enter the ministry. That 
she yielded to his desires to be an 
artist is evidence that, devoutly re- 

ligious woman though she 
was, she recognized his 
real talent. Perhaps this 
was because she herself 
had that talent, though in 
her it was latent. 
Phrases, sentences and 
even here and there sin- 
gle words in her letter 
show to an understanding 
reader how unmistakably 
she was endowed with the 
“seeing eye’’—the artist's 
power of visualization. She 


“our beloved church which 
is set upon a hill.’’ She 
does not merely: speak of 


the boys went away to 
school, but describes it as 
“the cottage under the 
great oak.”’ 

Jamie ‘entered West Point 
on July 1, 1851, to return 
three years later because, 











Whistler, 


as he abways put it, he described 
silicon as ‘‘an elastic gass’’ and ‘‘a 
saponified fat.”". He had stood high 
in drawing but chemistry was his 
Watetrico. Meanwhile, Mrs. Whis- 
tler had settled down in the Scars- 
dale cottage. 

One would like to pause in this 
Scarsdale setting, in the cheerful 
and attractive house where Mrs. 
Whistler waited and planned the 
future of her sons. But Jamie 
Whistler was not to pause there 
long. A Summer day in 1854 found 
“the tall and slight boy, with a 
pensive, delicate face, shaded by 


soft brown curls, one lock of which 
always fell over his forehead,’ 
sitting in a dark corner of the 
Scarsdale porch—that most tragic 
figure, a young man classified as 
a failure. He must have been at 
one of his lowest ebbs that Summer. 
He could not know that his failure 
to meet the stiff and unimaginative 
requirements of West Point was but 
the release of a great artist to do 
his own proper work. 

Soon, as everybody knows, he 
found the way. The few months 
which he spent in Washington in 
the drawing division of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey were not 
wasted, for there he learned to 
etch. In 1855 he went to Paris td 
study art, not too rich on the $350 
a year his mother was able to allow 
him, but sure of himself and on the 
right road at. last. 

ses . 

OW, for about ten years, he 

was away from his mother— 

proof enough that despite the 
profound affection and sympathy 
between them he was not tied to 
her apron-strings. During this pe- 
riod he ceased to be a boy (if ever 
he did) and became a man and a 
master of his art. He lived the 
Bohemian life to. the full, dressing 
in a way that attracted attention 
even on the Rive Gauche, wander- 
ing about France with a companion 
and exchanging drawings for meals 
and lodging, falling in love with 
the first of the series of women who 
seemed necessary both to his na- 
ture and to his art. 

After 1857 he was much in London 
and.by 1859 he had settled there to 
carry on his long struggle against 
British Philistinism. 





From a Self-Portrait. 
the Artist. 


In 1860 his ‘“‘At the Piano’ and 
five etchings were shown at the 
Royal Academy and in 1865 “The 
Little White Girl,’’ which the Acad- 
emy had rejected in 1862. In 1865 
his mother and brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam Whistler, who had been a sur- 
geon in the Confederate Army, 
came to London. Whistler had been 
domesticated with ‘‘the beautiful 
Trish girl with the red hair and the 
pale, hauntingly sad face’’ (as the 
Pennells described her) who had 
sat for “The Little White Girl.” 





Now he removed her to another 
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WE TURN AGAIN TO A LIFE IN THE OPEN 


After a 


By EUNICE FULLER BARNARD 
OYS and girls from city 
streets broiling their bacon 
among the daisies of the 
Palisades or pitching their 

tents under the cliffs of Yosemite 

National Park should pause a 

moment to send a hail back over 

fifty years. For this season marks 
the semi-centennial of camping-for- 
fun in this country. It commemo- 
rates the little white tent’s entry 
into the leisure class and the birth 
of the custom of city youngsters 
taking group holidays in the woods. 

Specifically, it celebrates the his- 
toric occasion in 1885 when an in- 
trepid New York business man, 
bent on a good time, left the com- 
forts of home and took half a dozen 
boys for a week’s camping beside 
Orange Lake, near Newburgh. By 
this unconventional act he inad- 
vertently started the first perma- 
nent boys’ Summer camp in the 
country and the modern camping 
mania of a continent. 

On his trail to camp follow an- 
nually some 2,500,000 youngsters, if 
recent government figures are cor- 
rect—Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls, patrons of private 
camps, and representatives of all 
sorts of other groups. Even more 
campers of all ages ‘“‘rough it’’ in 
our national parks. And if to these 
one adds the automobile wayside 
campers, one has a yearly total 
estimated at about 10 per cent of 
the national population. Certainly 
the sporting goods dealers should 
celebrate that casual beginning, for 
from it has flowed a business of 
almost a third of a billion dollars | 
a year in camping equipment, sup- 
plies and food. 

ees 

UT camping fifty years ago 

was far more than the begin- 

ning of a national pastime. It 
marked a major change in Amer- 
ican life. Paradoxically enough, it 
heralded the transition from a pio- 
neering, rural civilization to one 
dominantly urban. It is no coinci- 
dence that the skyscraper, for ex- 
ample, and the Summer camp are 
practically coeval. 

For two and a half centuries 
camping in the open had been an 
incidental hardship in advancing the 
frontier and conquering a conti- 
nent. In 1885 that sort of pioneer- 
ing was all but done. Mewed up in 
the cities they had struggled all 
those years to build, Americans 
grew nostalgic once more for woods 
and waters. Campfire and tent 
were transformed in their minds 
trom outmoded tools to toys of a 
singularly romantic sort: At the 
moment when life was becoming 


Pyblishers. 


Day in Field-and on Lake—Songs at the Fireside in a Girls’ Camp of Today. 


artificial and mechanized to an un- 
precedented degree, suddenly came 
the antithetical cry of ‘‘Back to 
nature!’’ 

The Victorian age had just attained 
its long-sought ideal of domestic 
comfort. Houses were furnace- 
heated and well scaled against both 
sunlight and night air. ‘Flowery 
beds of ease’’—cushions and tidies, 
antimacassars and draperies—had 
become realities, when with its cus- 
tomary perversity the younger gen- 
eration in America went 
and laid its head upon a 
stone. 

To this day, for most 

Americans below the half- 
century mark, an aura 
lingers about life and even 
hardships in the open. For 
thousands camping has 
become the ne plus ultra 
of human happiness—the 
perfect escape from a too- 
insistent civilization. Mid- 
dle-aged merchants spend 
small fortunes to leave lux- 
urious homes and clubs to 
bunk beside a trout stream 
in the wilds of Canada. 
And many a clerk lives 
through fifty weeks of 
computations and cafe- 
terias with his heart fixed 
on that other fortnight 
tossing flapjacks over a 
camp fire. 

One century’s poison has 
become another’s caviar. 
And the sun-tanned skin 
of camping devotees has 
replaced the lily-white com- 
Plexion admired a half- 
century ago as a badge of 
far larger modern leisure 
class. 

But whether one camps in 
the substantial, year-round, 
workaday fashion of the 
boys of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, or in the 
sybaritic manner of an 
Adirondack lodge (where a valet 
brings a basin of water to one’s 
bedside so that one may test the 
temperature of one’s bath), one 
must admit that America has made 
a spectacular advance in the tech- 
nique of outdoor living in the fifty 
years. Moreover, starting from that 
handful of boys under a single 
leader, there has grown up a unique 
institution—the organized Summer 
camp for youngsters. . 

see 

T is not to be implied that that 

camp on Orange Lake, from 
which the semi-centennial is dat- 
ed, stood alone in the decade. As 
a matter of fact, at least five other 
boys’ camps are known to have pre- 


ceded it—one on Lake Asquam, 
N. H., and one each in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania. The distinction of 
the Orange Lake camp is that it 
persisted through the half-century, 
whereas the others did not. As 
Camp. Dudley, named for its foun- 
der and moved north to Lake 
Champlain, it flourishes today up- 
der the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

Moreover, it represents organized 
camping in what is perhaps its 


When “a Vacation Meant 


most democratic and most typical 
American phase. It is neither a wel- 
fare camp nor a private camp ca- 
tering largely to the well to do. 
Like the later camps of the Boy and 
Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls and other such organizations, 
it is intended for the youngster 
from Main Street, who pays his way. 

In another sense, as has been 
noted, Camp Dudley in its early 
years was only another form of the 
general new regard for nature and 
the “‘simple life,” which had al- 
ready had famous individual expo- 
nents in Thoreau and in Louis 
Agassiz, who initiated nature study. 
The camp merely put its emphasis 
on the phase of pioneer life. 


It must be remembered, too, that 
there were other precedents besides 
pioneering for camping in this 
country, and all of them have left 
their vestiges in modern practice. 
Before 1885 people had seldom 
camped for camping’s sake in any 
large-scale, organized way, but they 
had camped for a purpose. By the 
thousands, they had camped for 
war, for worship and for study. 

The very first boys’ camp re- 
corded, which started in the early 


Camping for Fun, Now 
Fifty Years Old, Has 
Grown as Fast as 
The Skyscrapers 


Eighties was an incident of relig- 
ious assemblies. ‘‘Camp meetings,’’ 
which with their hymn-singing and 
“testifying’’ had been a popular in- 
stitution since 1799, arose from 
necessity. Frontier folk, swarming 
many miles on horseback or by ox- 
cart to religious revivals, overran 
the rude pioneer churches and 
were forced to hold their services in 
the forest, sleeping usually on the 
ground. Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Baptists sometimes cooperated. 
And twenty thousand people are 
said to have attended a single such 
revival in Kentucky. 
ees 

HAT the great fairs were to 

social life in the Middle Ages 

the camp meetings became 
to the people of the backwoods 
community—recreation and relief 
from the isolation of farm or vil- 
lage in the carefree atmosphere of 
mass emotion. Their camping, un- 
like ours, was an effort not to get 
away from crowds but to get into 
them. Thus in a way they set up 
their own temporary cities as an 
escape from rural life. 

Even decorous New England took 
up the custom, and 150 villages are 
said to have held camp meetings in 
the early years of the century. By 
the Fifties such meetings had a 
national vogue. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, Summer after Summer, slept 
under the stars as an incident in 
the pursuit of piety. 

As the years went on, however, 
‘and life in general became more 
urban, the outdoor vacation inci- 
dent to revivals became in fact, if 
not in theory, as much of a popu- 
lar feature as the meeting. Resort- 


Courtesy Y. W. C. A. 


Doing Nothing”—One of the Early Outdoor Camps. 


Seventies and ran for a decade, was 
inspired, according to Porter Sar- 
gent, by the glamour attending 
“tenting on the old camp ground’’ 
during the Civil War. Bugie and 
blankets and tents were prized for 
their army connotations by the boys 
of the Gunnery School at Washing- 
ton, Conn., when they hiked one 
warm Summer to the shores of 
Long Island Sound and iater 
camped at Lake Waramaug. And 
doubtiess the reveille which echoes 
from lake shore to. lake shore in 
every boys’ and girls’ camp these 
mornings is a similar military remi- 
niscence. 

But most: of the camping which 
was done voluntarily before the 


like surroundings, which at first 
had been a mere circumstance, be- 
came no small consideration. Be- 
sides a natural amphitheatre for the 
assemblies, camp grounds practi- 
cally always came to include a lake, 
river or ocean frontage. And com- 
munion with nature was found to 
be more complete when it embraced 

and boating and a few 
simple land sports. 

Huge ‘‘tabernacies” were built 
and flimsy Summer cottages. Thus 
the foundations were laid for suck 
swarming present-day resorts as 
Ocean Grove, N. J.; Pacific Grove, 
Calif.; Oak Bluffs on Martha’s Vine- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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By SAMUEL LUBELL 
Moscow. 
STATION gong announces the 
approach of the train but the 
waiting crowds — mothers 
+ with restless infants, peas- 
ants sagging under heavy sacks, 
workers loaded down with rope- 
bound suitcases—are already crowd- 
ing perilously close to the tracks. 
An impatient minute to permit 
those descending to struggle free, 
and then, sandwiching themselves 
in their baggage, a roll of bedding 
to the fore, bundles and food boxes 
behind, ,the passengers clumsily 
climb the narrow steps of the 
“hard”’ car. 

There is a Russian ‘“‘soft,’’ cor- 
responding to the European second 
class, but of the annual billion pas- 
sengers in the Soviet Union no 
more than 15 per cent—foreigners, 
Communist party members, GPU 
agents and Red Army officers—are 
privileged to travel in such ease. 
Every one else rides ‘“‘hard.”’ 

Narrow wooden doors, a mock 
concession to privacy, mark off the 
“hard’’ car into three sections, 
each containing nine flat wooden 
benches, the backs of which can be 
raised into upper shelves. A third 
tier high overhead is designated 
for baggage, but invariably a good 
part of it is used for “‘extra’’ pas- 
sengers’ Trains are always crowded. 

The aisle inside, hardly wide 
enough for a single person to pass 
through with comfort, is quickly 
jammed as our passengers get on. 
The air is charged with noises—the 
banging of upper seats into place, 
the excited cries and scufflings of 
the passengers, a baby’s wail, the 
clatter of boots and the thud of 
baggage on the bare wooden floor— 
and with the~heavy and oppressive 
odor of quarters too much lived in. 

Not until our train has jogged 
slowly out of the station is any- 
thing remotely resembling order 
restored. The din has subsided into 
a steady murmur of voices that 
blends. with the rattling of the 
train. Baggage shelves are piled 
to the ceiling. Bedding has been 
unrolied. Each bench or upper 
shelf—about two feet wide and less 
than six in length, serves as a 
cramping ‘“‘sleeper’’ for a single 
person, or for a mother and child. 

The ease and rapidity with which 
the passengers make themselves at 
home surprises the foreigner. But 
this is Russia, where an entire 
nation has been infected by the 
restlessness of uprooting change, 
where people have learned to live 
on the move. 

Peasants driven out of the vil- 
lages by the invasion of labor-sav- 
ing tractors, workers traveling 

one 


partment 
sunlight but leave the lower benches 
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in semi-darkness. At night a half- 
dozen globed electric lights permit 
strained reading. But the air is 
heavy, and diligent unscrewing of 
the three ceiling ventilators affords 
little relief, 
ses 

ESPITE the lack 

niences, Russians 

handily and smile at the for- 
eigner’s discomfort. At the first 
fair-sized station the passengers 
dash out with tea kettles, bottles, 
cups and glasses for hot water. Boil- 
ing hot water at every railroad sta- 
tion is one of the Russian’s inalien- 
able rights. - 

Once water is obtained, breakfast 
becomes possible. Food baskets 
are uncovered and the inevitable 
loaves of sour black bread appear. 
Occasionally there will be in addi- 
tion a little butter or cheese, more 
frequently hard-boiled eggs or 
smoked fish. 

Milk is .warmed by mixing with 
steaming water. A pinch of tea 
leaves dropped into a kettle pro- 
duces a weak, grayish brew. Lurhps 
of sugar are found in the basket 
and are handled cautiously, like so 
many lumps of gold. 

At the longer stops newsboys 
come through the cars and at their 
heels are almost certain to be beg- 
gars, a little child asking for a few 
kopeks, a bearded old man stum- 
bling feebly with an outstretched 


of conve- 


cap into which the passengers. drop 
slices of bread. Throughout our 
trip not a single beggar leaves the 
train empty-handed. 

A spirited sense of companionship 
prevails—something of the sort must 
have held true in the caravans of 
covered wagons that pushed across 
the American prairies. Naturally so- 
ciable and garrulous, the Russians 
mix freely, men and women, unham- 
pered by reserves or conventions. 
They drink from the same cups and 
bottles, guard one another's baggage. 

Life goes on in the hard car. It 
does not strike one as unusual to 
see, in a single compartment, a 
mother teaching a child to walk, 
her husband preparing the baby’s 
bed, a shock brigade worker teasing 
a@ woman kolhoznik, a 4year-old 
boy being taught the difference be- 
tween the czarist custom of kissing 
one’s hand and the more democratic 
Communist handshake, a young 
komsomol poring over a technical 
book explaining the workings of 
automatic telephones, a boisterous 
pair trying to kiss two serving girls 
from the “soft” diner, while two 
men took up from their game of 
cards to laugh uproariously. 

As evening falls a lazy languor 
creeps' over the car. Most of the 
travelers are lying orf their benches 
dreamily watching the sunset or 
the lengthening shadows. Four or 
five may form a group around and 


All Roads Lead to Moscow. 
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Photos on This Page From “UBBR in Construction.” 
Traveling “Hard”—“In No Other Country in the World Could Such Varied Types Be Crammed Into Common Train Quarters.” 


‘RIDING HARD’ WITH THE STURDY RUSSIAN 


An American Traveler Makes a Railway Journey With Him 
And Finds That He Has the Spirit of the Pioneer . 


sing husky reverberating songs un- 
til. the conductor reproaches them 
for making so much noise when 
children are being put to sleep. 
Near by a peasant woman has 
placed her little boy in the shadowed 
head of the bench. The lad is fac- 
ing her, his little legs lost to view 
under his mother’s skirt as she 
crouches over him in a half-sitting 
position and croons him to sleep, 
the murmur of her voice barely ris- 
ing above the rush of the train. 


presence of an American is 


. 


the States and a surprising number 
“almost left for America.’’ One 
‘was prevented by the war, another 
by the quota, a third by Soviet emi- 
gration restrictions. One conductor 
refuses a tip and asks for assis- 
tance in getting to America. 

The passengers bubble over with 
questions. How is the crisis getting 
along in other countries? Is it true 
that America has so much bread 
and coffee that some of it is being 
destroyed? (This is asked incredu- 
lously, as if it were impossible for 
so much wheat to exist.) How are 
the workers in America? As well 
off ag‘we? Is there much unem- 
ployment? . Is there going to be a 
revolution? 

No matter how the conversation 
starts, 


the subject of prices. Usually a 
discussion of prices is but a prelude 
to the oft-repeated lament, ‘“‘Life is 
not easy.”’ 

A factory worker old enough to 
remember -pre-revolutionary days 
compares shoe prices. Before the 
war the best pair of slices in Russia 
cost only 6 or 7 rubles. Now the 
price is 200 rubles; if one has an 
order the shoes can be bought for 
50 rubles. 

Another worker in Baku is qui 
content with his salary of 600 
bles a month. Two and three 
ago, he admits, things were 
bad. There was no bread or > 
But now it was much better. Baku 
was such a rich city, with rations 
practically as good as those in Mos- 
cow. 

eee 


LL along the way are signs 


sketches a vivid picture of Russia 
in the future when ‘no one will 
work more than four hours a day. 
Every one will have his own auto- 
mobile and some will even fly to 
work.” 

“We shall do all that you have 
done in America, but we shall be 
wiser. We shall plan our produc- 
tion so that we know when to stop, 
when to turn to producing other 
things. And so we shall never have 
the terrific economic crisis that you 
have.” 

Youth hopes, but their elders re- 


tical results of the Five-Year Pian. 
Life is unquestionably hard, even 
for a people that never had much. 
Uprooted peasants and workers 
wandering about in search of an - 
‘easier life” still represent the bulk 
of those traveling hard—and this 
has probably been the ‘‘easiest’’ 
year since 1927.. ~ 
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THE STRATOSPHERE CALLS TO ADVENTURE 


To the Exploring Scientist It Has Yielded Many 
Secrets, but It Still Holds Deep Mysteries — 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
'N the near future the most ambi- 
tious and elaborately organized 
expedition to the stratosphere is 
to rise from a pocket in the 
mountains of South Dakota. Under 
the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the United 
States Army Air Corps a balloon 
with the unprecedented capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet is to bear aloft 
two skilled men and a battery of 
scientific instruments which will see 
and feel effects that lie beyond the 
senses. Indeed, a veritable labora- 
tory is to be carrried on this, the 
seventh, ascent to be made since 
Professor Auguste Piccard in 1931 
sealed himself in the globular gon- 
dola or car of the most curious bal- 
loon ever constructed. 


Before 1896 the existence of the 
stratosphere was not even sus- 
pected. It was supposed that with 
increasing altitude the air grows 
thinner and thinner and colder and 
colder. All this was true, but it 
was only a fraction of the truth. 

Systematic exploration by Teis- 
serenc de Bort dispelled the concep- 
tion of a one-piece atmosphere. 
That assiduous French meteorolo- 


gist, from 1896 on, sent up free, un- 
manned sounding balloons freight- 
ed with automatic instruments 
which wrote down what they felt — 
temperature, pressure and other 
facts of interest to scientists. At 
first he could hardly believe the 
scripts that were recovered. They 
told a story as astonishing as any 
that Marco Polo brought back from 
the empire of Genghis Khan or 
Columbus from the land that lay 
across the ocean to the west. 
- ess 
ORE than six miles high, said 
the scripts, lies a strange layer 
of air, a layer as different 
from the air we live in as the 
Arctic is from Yucatan. There 
are no clouds, no winds, no storms, 
nothing that we designate by the 
word “‘weather.’’ One day is like 
another. Never is the air thickened 
even, by a mist. The sun and the 
stars blaze in a purplish-black sky 
—flickerless, hard as so many elec- 
tric arcs. Here reign eternal 
silence, serenity and cold—cold that 
goes down to minus 70 Fahrenheit. 
Teisserenc de Bort and the me. 
teorologists of his day spoke of the 
“isothermal” or “uniform: tempera- 
ture” layer. Later hecoined the word 


Blazing a New 
Trail Into 
the 
Stratosphere. 


From 
“US8R in 
Construction.” 


Below— 


Gasping for 
Breath—A 
Pioneer 
Flight to 37,000 
Feet in 1862. 


From Glaisher’s 
‘Travels in the Air.’ 


the tropopause, a kind of no-man’s 
land. The stratosphere is lowest at 
the Poles (about six miles) and 
highest in the tropics (ten miles). 
A scientist on the moon armed 
with a sufficiently penetrating tele- 
scope would probably be able to 
troposphere from strato- 
sphere. To him the air would ap- 
pear as a bluish mist bulging at 
the earth’s Poles. Deep down he 
would note a thick, disturbed sedi- 
ment. In these dregs, stirred by 
winds, life flourishes, oceans wash 
continental shores, airplanes 
Luckily for us the sediment is a 
mechanical 


ide, with barely detectable quanti- 
ties of helium, argon, krypton, 
niton, zenon and neon—luckily, be- 
cause there are enough possible 
chemical combinations to blow up 
the whole planet. 

Even before Piccard had made his 
first ascent men had achieved the 
stratosphere. There were Glaisher 
and Coxwell who, on behalf of the 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, rose on Sept. 
5, 1862, swooned away, yet mirac- 
ulously returned after having at- 
tained a height which was probably 
eleven kilometers, or six and eight- 
tenths miles. And there were Ber- 
son and Siiring, two Germans, who 
floated up to ten and five-tenths 
kilometers and, despite their oxygen 

» were unconscious for at 
least a quarter of an hour. 

In 1927 Captain Hawthorne Gray 
of. the Army Air Corps drifted off 
in an open basket to a height of 
eight miles, only to die on the way 
down as the result of exposure to 


the thin air. Aviators have climbed 
into’ the stratosphere time and 
time again, one of them being none 
other than Captain Albert W. 
Stevens, observer of the American 
expedition organized by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. In Oc- 
tober, 1928, he soared 39,150 feet 
in an airplane over Dayton, Ohio. 
eee 

would be unfair to these ad- 
venturers to dismiss them as 
mere athletes of aeronautics. 
Glaisher and Coxwell, Berson and 


fly. | Siring were certainly animated by 


purely scientific motives, whatever 
may be said of the aviators. Yet it 
cannot be denied that the chief 


motive of all was to break the 
height record, 

The astonishing fact is that al- 
though balloonists of the~last cen- 
tury had actually entered the 
stratosphere seventy and more 
years ago, they did not know it. 
The information brought hack by 
them and their immediate foflow- 
ers at the risk of their lives was 
scarcely worth the expenditure of 
time, effort and money entailed. It 
was the meteorologists on the 
ground with their six-foot hydrogen 
balloons and instruments, mere 
automata, who discovered the 
stratosphere. In fact they have 
thus plumbed the atmosphere to a 
height of twenty-one miles—a level 
which seems beyond the reach of 
the balloonist now, but which will 
certainly be attained by the first 
rocket ship to cross the Atlantic 
in a few hours. 

The recent concentrated attack on 
the stratosphere was brought about 
by the discovery and study of the 


cosmic rays, strangely linked with 
radioactivity. We go back to the 
early years of the century. Uranium, 
thorium, radium, polonium and 
other radioactive elements were 
the marvels and puzzies of the day. 
They gave off rays of various kinds. 
Many famous springs turned out to 
be radioactive. From the earth’s 
rocks came energy that could tear 
away electrons from the atoms and 
thus ionize them—make the air con- 
duct electricity as a wire does. 
What could be more natural than 
to measure the amount of this iaqni- 
zation or electrification? Professor 
Theodore Wulff, a Jesuit priest, 
took some instruments to the top 
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THE EPIC HALF-CENTU 


Our Goddess at the ¢ 
Has Observed 


From L’Ilustration. 


At a Unique Ceremony in Paris on July 4, 1884, She Became Ours. 


By L. H. ROBBINS 
UR Goddess of Liberty, en- 
lightening the world with her 
torch above the harbor and 
growing beautifully green 
with age, has reached her fiftieth 
American anniversary: At a unique 
ceremony in a foundry yard at 
Paris on July 4, 1884, she became 
ours—the gift of fund-subscribing 
citizens of the French Third Repub- 
lic to the big brother of all modern 
republics, the United States. 

She was conceived as a birthday 
present for us at our national cen- 
tennial in 1876. Her forearm came 
over in that year and was shown at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, and 
afterward it appeared in Madison 
Square, an earnest of what was to 
follow. But the colossal work of 
Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi, sculp- 
tor for the gift-sponsoring Franco- 
American Union, was not complete 
until 1884. 

Then famous folk met around the 
assembled goddess, there were 
French and American flags and na- 
tional airs, Count Ferdinand de Les- 
seps made the speech, calling the 
monument ‘‘the eighth wonder of 
“the world,” and Ambassador Levi 
P. Morton accepted. Two years 
and a few months thereafter the 
goddess, in place on Bedloe’s Island, 
was dedicated by President Cleve- 
land, and there she becomes more 
and more a national treasure. 

Presidents Wilson, Coolidge and 
Hoover improved her condition. 
Floodlights, first turned on by the 
daughter of Ambasador Laval, dis- 
play her in the darkest night. 
President Roosevelt has‘ ordered 
the removal of the army buildings 
now clustered around her base. 
Eventually her island will be a na- 
tional park, reserved for her alone. 

see 

T America’s front gate Liberty 
has stood for almost half a 
century, watching a nation’s 
comings and goings, beholding mo- 
mentous events. Her calm eyes have 
looked upon some of the grandest 
episodes of the American story and 
some of the swiftest changes in 
human history. She has witnessed 
happenings that men will be writ- 
ing books about long after another 
half-century has passed: brave war 
adventures and peace adventures as 


brave; social reforms that endured, 
and some that did not last a min- 
ute; revolutions in architecture, 
locomotion, communication, man- 
ners and ideas—even ideas about 
liberty. 

Before her eyes a_ half-empty 
country has filled up wth popula- 
tion and the ‘“‘No Admittance” sign 
has had to be hung out. Time and 
again she has seen the American 
people carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease, then dropped 
with a dull and sickening thud—and 
the country ruined every time, of 
course, beyond hope of repair. She 
has seen night reduced to half its 
dark length by a new light in the 
world, and the earth shrink from 
Phineas Fogg’s eighty days around 
to Wiley Post’s eight—she saw 
Nellie Bly bring it down to seventy- 
two in 1889. 

A goddess of wide experience is 
Liberty. If she had a tongue, what 
she could tell! 

She would speak first, perhaps, 
of the ships that go down the bay 
to the sea, the ships whose sailors 


fondly call her 
“The Lady With 
the Lamp.’’ She 
could relate, if she 
would, a half cen- 
tury of the his- 
tory of the nation 
in terms of ships 
alone; for the 
maritime life of the port reflects 
our progress, our perils, our ups 
and downs of prosperity, as nothing 
else can do. 

Time was when she saw New 
York Bay shining with sails; when 
square-riggers and fore-and-afters 
anchored in squadrons at her feet; 
when the little cargo lighters ply- 
ing up and down put their faith in 
canvas and the harbor breeze, and 
even the ocean liners spread bil- 
lowing white wings to help their 
steam. Most of that sail-cloth was 
furled long ago, giving way to giant 
smoking funnels. And now another 
change comes, The funnels dwindle 
in impressiveness as sputtery oil 
motors take the place of steam en- 
gines. 


Brown Brothers. 


She Saw the Army Come Back From France. 


She must smile to recall the vain 
young ocean greyhounds of her 
early years: the old Germanic, the 
Etruria, the Paris, the first Ma- 
jestic. Game, swift craft, record- 
breakers in their generation, swept 
in past her, six days from the other 
side, with all their colors flying and 
all the humble harbor tugs salut- 
ing. Now floating hotels of steel 
five times as big go shouldering in 
and out, thinking immensely of 
themselves for cutting down the At- 
lantic crossing to four days plus. 

Splendid and more splendid grew 
the merchant ships; the nations in 
proud rivalry outdid one another. 
One year—it was 1912—Liberty heard 
talk of a nobler vessel than any 
before. Fate ruled that she should 


Fairchild. 


Visiting Planes From Other Lands Drop in On Her Frequently.- 


“She Still Lifts Her Light Befc 


never see it. She saw, instead, the 
Carpathia creep silently into a 
strangely hushed harbor, bringing 
a few frightened souls who had 
boarded her from small boats in 
mid-ocean. They had left 1,500 of 
their fellows out there beneath the 
icy sea where the Titanic sank. 


HERE came a year when some 
of the finest of the new mer- 
chant ships ceased to sail in 

past Liberty, and those of their 
flag that were in port lay timorous 
at their piers, as if the sea held 
some new terror. But ships that 
flew other flags ran the more, and 
some of those went out, never to 
return. The Lusitania . . 
the bay she steamed on May Day of 
1915; the submarine got her off 
the Old Head of Kinsdale before 
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RY LIBERTY HAS SEEN 


e Gate, 50 Years Old, 
lany Great Changes 


Wendell McRae. 
Before the Eyes ef Mankind.” 


the week was out, and 1,200 human 
beings perished with her. 

Soon so many good ships had been 
thus destroyed there were too few 
left for the work to be done. All 
ships now wore bizarre protective 
coloring in crazy streaks and 
blotches, and Liberty saw them slip 
away toward the Narrows in flo- 
tillas; liners and tramps—the superb 
German vessels, too, no longer idle 
—convoyed by destroyers, trans- 
porting an army in khaki. She saw 
them come back months afterward, 
and banners flew and whistles blew 
to greet them. But the shadow of 
a strange, swift death hung over 
them, and men were dying on their 
decks as they came in sight of 

- home. 

Another month—December of 1918 

—she saw a great ship with men- 
{of-war for guardians move down 


She Sees the Ocean Ships Plodding In and Out. 


che bay: the George Washington, 
displaying a flag of blue with 
bronze seal and white stars at the 
main. Sirens roared, crowds on the 
pierheads cheered, a solitary pair 
of airplanes turned somersaults 


above the river. Men said, “The | 


President himself is going over 
there to show the world the way to 
peace.’’ That moment of high ideal- 
ism was long ago. In this present 
year of grace Liberty has had rea- 
son to note that navies are no more 
peaceable-looking than they were 
then. 

A month ago she saw the great 
gray United States Fieet come in, 
marching up the bay in a twelve- 
mile line: four-score men-of-war, 
their airplanes banking around 


From Leslie’s Weekly. 


(T. F. Healy Collection). 


In 1886 the Goddess, in Place on Bedloe’s Island, Was Dedicated by President Cleveland. 


their fighting tops 
like flocks of sea- 
gulls. She hadseen 
pageants of sea 
power before, 
though without 
the airplaneshow: 
when Sampson 
sailed home in tri- 
umph from Santiago in 1898, and 
Dewey from Manila Bay a year af- 
terward, and Sims from the North 
Sea after the World War. 

This sight was bigger, more ex- 
pressive of might and majesty than 
any of those; the greatest naval 
assemblage in the nation’s annals. 
But she can’t be sure—she has 
heard people say that those swarms 
of darting machines of the air 
mean that superdreadnoughts are 
not so very dreadful any more. 

Yes, just from watching the ship- 
ping our goddess could tell a great 
deal about us. She saw us crowd 
the liners in the gilded Twenties, 
dashing abroad to spend our easy 
money, our war profits and stock- 
market winnings. Now, in the do- 


lorous Thirties, she sees the ocean 
ships. plodding lonely in and out, 
riding high and empty, showing 
yards of red hull and wondering 
whether salt water will wet their 
Plimsoll marks ever again. 
ses 
TTENDING the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration in 1909, Liberty 
saw reproductions of two 
epoch-making little boats: the Half 
Moon, which put the greatest of 
seaports on the map, and the Clare- 
mont, which put steamboats on all 
the navigable waters of the wide 
world. Within a year there came 
a ship of a sort new in these parts, 
flying down from Albany with 
Gienn Curtiss at the controls, to 
open another era. It landed at Gov- 
ernors Island, under Liberty’s nose. 
That was the beginning of new 
marvels: the ocean. flight of the 
British dirigible R-34; the arrival 
of the German ZR-3, three days 
from Friedrichshafen, soaring sil- 
very among the clouds on its way 
to Lakehurst to become our Los 
Angeles. Navy planes and army 


Brown Brothers. 


To the Immigrants Who Viewed Her From Ellis Island She Seemed a Lady Bountiful. 


planes girdled the globe. On a May 
morning in 1927 an unknown young 
man took off in a monoplane from 
Mineola for Paris and became the 
best-known young man in all crea- 
tion. Liberty, by stretching her 
neck, might have seen him start. 
She saw him on his return, at least, 
and heard applause for him that 
echoes to this day. 

Now the air routes cover the 
country, the air expresses travel on 
schedules, like railroad trains, and 
the Pacific Coast is only a day from 
the Atlantic. (In 1911 the first 
transcontinental flyer took a month 
and a half for the journey.) An 
armada of twenty flying boats from 
far-away Italy has passed beneath 
Liberty’s shadow. Visiting planes 
and Zeppelins from other lands 
drop in frequently. 

So many follow in Lindbergh’s 
airy track that ocean-hopping now- 
adays gets only single-column head- 
lines. Man’s conquest of the air is 
taken for granted. But some .of 


lofty ambition, is four times as 
high as the statue and twenty- 
eight feet over. 


The front-foot price of land is 
( Continued on Page 19 ) 
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BLOOMSBURY'S GREAT HOUSE OF TREASURE 


The British Museum’s-Library, to 
Shelter the Codex Sinaiticus, 
Is the Creation of Many Men 


From H. C. Shelley’s “The History of the British Musewm.” 


The Beginning of Britain’s Greatest Library —The British Museum in Course of Erection. 


By ELSWYTH THANE 

T is a platitude that England 

does not change; and that Eng- 

land always muddles through. 

But sometimes the considera- 
tion of even so self-evident a truth 
leads into intricate and satisfying 
by-paths of half-forgotten person- 
alities and events. 

The recent agitation over Prime 
Minister MacDonald’s decision to 
purchase the Codex Sinaiticus for 
the British Museum has simmered 
down to the usual amicable British 
compromise. Instead of paying the 
£100,000 outright, the government 
agreed to contribute one pound to 
every pound subscribed by the 
British public. Eventually, there- 
fore, the Codex Sinaiticus will come 
to rest in Bloomsbury with its 
cousin, the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which was the first manuscript to 
be rescued by some cool-headed 
custodian during the Cottonian fire 
in 1781. 

That was long before the erection 
of the present imposing colonnaded 
building in Great Russell Street; 
in fact, it was before there was 
any British Museum as such, and 
old Sir Robert Cotton’s beloved col- 
lection of manuscripts and books 
was insecurely housed in an old 
family mansion in Little Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 

ees 

OTTON, who was a young man 

in Elizabeth’s time, and was 

knighted by James I, was all 
his life a student of antiquity; for, 
says Fuller, “they must spring 
early who would sprout high in 
that knowledge.””’ He married an 
heiress, and settled in a house in 
Westminster whose gardens sloped 
to the river about where the House 
of Lords stands now; conveniently 
adjacent to Westminster School 
where his friend and schoolmaster, 
Camden, had become headmaster. 
And, doubtless encouraged and as- 
sisted by the old antiquary, Cotton 
became an energetic collector of 
curiosities and literary treasures. 

His reputation as a scholar and 
connoisseur was soon an enviable 
one. Thomas Bodley consulted him 
regarding the formation of that li- 
brary at Oxford which still bears 
the name of its donor. Speed, the 
mapmaker, was beholden to him 


“good cheer” of his hospitality 
drew Raleigh, Bacon, Ben Jonson, 
and many others to that fine house 
by the river, and his correspon- 
dence covered the civilized world. 
Queen Elizabeth consulted him on 
a delicate matter of precedence 
which involved a deep knowledge 





of heraldry and State ritual. James 
I playfully called him ‘‘cousin” in 
recognition of the Bruce blood in 
his veins. But under Charles I his 
precious library was sealed and he 
was forbidden access to it, because 
the original of a pamphlet regard- 
ed as seditious by the dominant 
court party was traced to his 
shelves. Copies appeared to have 
been circulated by a young man 
living in his house who was thought 
to be his natural son, and some 
small tragedy of trust betrayed lies 
buried here. 

Still short of 60 at this time, Cot- 
ton never regained his health and 
spirits after a brief imprisonment. 
He pleaded pitifully that his manu- 
scripts were suffering ‘‘from lack 
of air,"’ and the restrictions were 
relaxed a little. He was allowed to 
enter the library if accompanied by 
an official from the Council—doubt- 
less some bored semi-bailiff who 
stood about on one foot waiting, 
and destroyed all the old gentle- 
man’s pleasure in pottering among 
his possessions. It broke Cotton’s 
heart and he died. 

A few years later the library was 
restored to Cotton’s son, 
Thomas, who continued his 
father’s open-handed pol- 
icy of accessibility to read- 
ers and scholars. Good old 
Dr. Fuller was one of many 
to profit by it, and he re- 
marks in his ‘‘Worthies’’: 

‘‘Some libraries are laby- 
rinths, not for the multi- 
tude but confusion of vol- 
umes, where a stranger 
seeking for a book may 
quickly lose himself, where- 
as these are exactly meth- 
odized (under the heads of 
the twelve Roman Emper- 
ors) that it is harder for 
one to miss than to hit any 
author he desireth.”’ 

The busts of twelve Ro- 
man Emperors no longer 


Journal promptly answered 
my summons as ‘Nero, 
c.x.” 

From Thomas Cotton the 
library passed to John, and 
John in 1700 bequeathed it 
to the nation, to be pre- 
served for public use and 
advantage, and not to be 





“disposed of or embeziled.’’ This 
was the cornerstone of the British 
Museum. 

Cotton House gradually fell into 
disrepair, and when Sir Christopher 
Wren was called in to doctor it, he 
reported that the little library room 
was damp and unfit for preserving 
books and papers. The precious 
collection was moved to Essex 
House in the Strand in 1713, and 
was moved again in 1730 to Ash- 
burnham House, Westminster, 
which the government, then under 
Walpole’s guidance, had purchased 
as its future home. It had been in- 
stalled there hardly a year when 
the famous Cottonian fire occurred. 

In the small hours of that chilly 
October morning in 1731 the resi- 
dent librarian, Dr. Bentley, was 
awakened by the coughing of his 
lady and the smell of wood smoke. 
Dr. Bentley and his family fled the 
house and it was Dr. Freind, head- 
master of Westminster School 
across the way, who rose to the oc- 
casion and turned the efforts of 
the fire-fighters from sloshing fu- 
tile buckets of water at the flames 
to pitching the books and manu- 





scripts out of the windows 
to safety. And in this un- 
dignified rescue the Codex 
Alexandrinus led all the 
rest. 

Some of the documents 
must have been actually 
$n fire when handled—e 
letter from Elizabeth’s 
nursery governess (Otho, 
E. C. x) is so charred that 
whole words are missing, 
but the remainder con- 
firms what otherwise would 
have become sheer tradi- 
tion; the utter poverty and 
shabbiness of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s babyhood. The Beo- 
wolf Manuscript, parch- 
ment, written about the 
year 1000, the oldest poem 
in the English language, is 
charred and discolored at 
the edges, to the loss of 
whole lines on some pages. 
And the original of Magna 
Carta itself bears vivid 
evidence of ordeal by fire. 

Dr. Freind then placed 
the newly finished dormi- 
tory of his school at the 
disposal of the homeless 
books and papers. There they were 
allowed to remain for twenty-seven 
years, and apparently they might 
have gone on obstructing the dormi- 
tory indefinitely had not the ques- 
tion of housing the Sloane Bequest 
reminded somebody at Westminster 
that England already possessed a 
substantial nest-egg for a national 
museum on Sir Robert Cotton’s neg- 
lected legacy. 

ses 

R. HANS SLOANE had also 

begun his collecting as a very 

young man, traveling exten- 
sively, while the fame of his mu- 
seum grew. The diarist Evelyn was 
enchanted with its curios, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales paid 
an official visit. When Sloane died, 
in 1753, he left his museum to the 
nation for a nominal sum which 
was to be paid to his executors 
and which was only about one-quar- 
ter of its intrinsic value. 

They then asked George II for 
£20,000 to found a museum, and he 
replied testily that he didn’t think 
there was £20,000 in the treasury. 
And thanks to his German mis- 
tresses gnd his Continental wars on 





behalf of his native Hanover, there 
wasn’t. So Parliament authorized a 
public lottery of £300,000 and Mon- 
tagu House in Bloomsbury was pur- 
chased. 

There was enough left over to 
purchase at the same time the im- 
mensely valuable Harleian Manu- 
scripts, which George II’s cousin, 
Queen Anne, had declined to buy 
for the nation about fifty years be- 
fore. Anne had a war on at the 
time, she was still new to the 
throne, and she was not a scholar. 
She replied that ‘‘while the blood 
and honour of the nation were at 
stake in her wars she could not, 
till she had secured her living sub- 
jects an honourable peace, bestow 
their money upon dead letters.” 

The dead letters were bought in 
at a low figure by the statesman 
Harley, and were purchased from 
his son’s widow by the founders of 
the museum. It is almost impos- 
sible to imagine the source material 
of English history without them. 

When the lottery proved a success 
and the museum became a fact, 
George II may have begun to feel. 
a little in the wrong about the 
whole business, and he was doubt- 
less amazed that a group of sober 
statesmen could set such store by a 
lot of old books and papers and for- 
eign trash. Admittedly the second 
Hanoverian preferred soldiering to 
what he contemptuously lumped 
under the heading “‘boetry and 
bainting.’’ The Royal Library, dat- 
ing back to the fifteenth century as 
such, meant nothing in George’s 
life, and on its 12,000 volumes he 
hung a belated royal gesture. He 
donated the library of the Kings of 
England to the new museum. 

eee 
HAT library had been begun by 
Henry VII, who gave his royal 
patronage to Caxton. It had 
been lovingly augmented and re- 
arranged by Charles I’s eldest son, 
that studious enigma, Prince 
Henry, whose untimely death came 
even before his father’s succession. 
His purchases on its behalf stretched 
back to volumes owned by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who had crowned 

Ann Boleyn. And it was to Charlies 
I that the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople had presented the adventur- 


(Continued on Page 17) 


; Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
And as It Is Today—The Famous Circular Reading Room. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE BURUSHU 


BRITISH anthropological ex- 
Ppedition recently left for 

. Hunza and Nagar, in the far 
northern corner of India, where the 
towering Hindu Kush and Kara- 
korum ranges meet, for a year-and- 
a-half study of the language of the 
Burushu, called Burushaski. This 
tongue is spoken only by the 20,000 
people of that region, and its com- 
plicated grammar, with nouns of 


four genders, have proved a puzzle 
to linguists. The leader of the ex- 
pedition, D. L. R. Lorimer, is the 
only white man to have mastered 


Burushaski, which is believed to be |‘ 


unrelated to any living family of 
. Mrs. Lorimer is also to 

be a member of the party. 

The Burushu are described as a 

turbulent and sports-loving people, 





whose speech, manners and insti- 





tutions differ greatly from those of 
the inhabitants of northern India’s 
lower valleys and plains. They may 





TO RESTORE CEYLON’S THRONE 


HE throne of the Kings of 


more than 100 years, is to be restored 
to Ceylon, according to an announce- 
ment from the British Colonial of- 
fice. This action is taken at the 
personal wish of King George, and 
the throne will be presented to 
Ceyion by his son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, when he visits there. 
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says young Mrs. Carson, “because 


it is so light and digestible” 
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Mrs. Walter T. Carson of New Rochelle hadn’t cooked with Crisco 
until she was a bride. “‘Mother had always used shortening she had 
rendered herself at home, so I didn’t have a chance to know about 
Crisco,” she says. “It was after I was married, three years ago, that 
I read about Crisco’s digestibility. Pd never been able to digest greasy 
foods, so everything I read about Crisco. appealed to me—especially 
that it was a pure vegetable fat. I tried it and liked tt a lot. I noticed 
that foods made with Crisco tasted better. Even when my baby was 
coming, I ate Crisco pastry, because it didn’t give me indigestion. My 
doctor said it was okay as long as I felt all right. So I know Crisco is 
digestible, And that’s why I got mother to use Crisco—she likes it 
now asmuchasIdo.” - ‘ 





ANGEL FRITTERS. 


@ datnty, digestible dessert fried 
tn digestible Crisco 
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nuts aren’t greasy and 
It keeps digestible. 








only in sealed cans—never in balk 
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I'm giad to” 
hear you say 
so, because 
I'm doing my 
a frying now 
with CRISCO. 





WHOLE WHEAT DOUGHNUTS 
to get the good out of thest, fry in Crisco, the digestible fat! 





Pa 


TROPICAL STRAWBERRY 





quick~digesting fat. Heat slowly until Crisco is 365-375° F. or until it browns a cube of 
bread in 60 seconds. Drain on paper. Sugar when cool. Notice that Crisco-fried dough- 
indigestible. Strain Crisco and put away for other fryings. 


RBG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ests quickly 


sree ee “toe 

cup cups w Ww jour easpoon : . 

2 cass 21% cups white flour 14 teaspoon SHORTCAKE 

3 teaspoon nutmeg pas, c ‘ 

Cream Crisco with half the sugar. Beat eggs with other half. Combine the two mi a Is ner a » & delicious 

Sift the baking powder, salt and spices with the white flour and mix with the whole : used! 

wheat flour. Stir in alternately with the milk. If not stif{ enough add more white flour. 2 cups flour cup Crisco 

Roll out a portion at a time, on a well-floured board, shape with a doughnut cutter. 4 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg 

Fill an ordinary deep, flat-bottomed saucepan 34 full with. melted Crisco, the fluffy pce de mee 3g cup pineapple juice 
tablespoon sugar or milk 


ble shortening). Beat egg in cup, add 

to fill cup Crisco 

Divide dough. Pat out into rounds to fit bottom of pie 
plate. Brush one round” Crisco. 
second round on top. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 20 
to 25. minutes. Separate (Individual Short- 
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A TURN TO LIFE IN THE OPEN: 


Camping in America, 


Now Fifty Years Old, 


Has Grown as Fast as the Skyscrapers 


(Continued from Page 6 ) 


yard, and Chautauqua, N. Y. But 
always, so long as they remained 
mainly camp-meeting grounds, they 
were imbued with moral purpose. 
And always they were crowd-mind- 
ed and urban in spirit. In other 
words, their denizens did not, 
avowedly at least, camp for the joy 
of the camping. Even when Chau- 
tauqua shifted its emphasis it be- 
came not a camp per se but a Sum- 


mer school. 
sesf 


IMILARLY the early welfare 

camps were dedicated less to 

the pleasures of the outdoor life 
than to the virtues of health and 
moral character. The very first 
venture of the kind was not for 
youngsters but for working women 
—seamstresses, saleswomen, teach- 
ers, factory workers, ‘‘wearing out 
their lives in almost endless drudg- 
ery for wages that admit no 
thought of rest or recreation.” 

Its opening as a pioneer effort in 
1874 at Asbury Park, N. J., by the 
Philadelphia Woman’s Christian 
Association was almost a national 
and religious occasion, honored by 
President Grant and a galaxy of 
other public officials and clergy. 

Perhaps ‘‘Sea Rest’ was not 
strictly a camp. That is, its bene- 
ficiaries did not live in tents, but 
in a so-called ‘‘sea-side boarding 
house.”” But the ‘“hard-worked, 
underpaid women,”’ literally at 
times, ‘‘camped out’’ in it. In such 
swarms did they come that they 
begged permission ‘‘to sleep in the 
halls on sofas and floors, to be 
within easy reach of the salt wa- 
ter and the fragrant air of the 
pines.’’ 

But they were made quite cog- 
nizant of the camp’s uplifting pur- 
pose. The $11 which they paid for 
a twoeweek stay was not merely 
for a vacation, but, according to 
the old reports, to make them 
“he ; heaithier- and better wo- 
men.’’ Daily worship was held to 
give them the ‘“‘influences of a 
Christian home."’ Doors were 
locked ‘at 10 o’clock, and no 
‘boarder’ was allowed to remain 
whose ‘‘conduct was not satisfac- 
tory to the, committee in charge.” 
One can almost see the young wo- 
men moving decorously about the 
beach in bustles and long skirts. 
Neverthelegs, this venture was the 
lineal ancestor of more than 200 
Y. W. C. A. camps today, in which 
100,000 girls in bathing suits and 
shorts delight to be merry. 

ees 

ERHAPS this change in motive 

and dress and activity in the 

half century has a deeper sig- 
nificance. It betokens really a mass 
education of millions of Americans 
in the ways of living and playing in 
the open. All directors who have 
watched camp development over 
the past generation agree in that. 
As late as twenty years ago, accord- 
ing to Miss Olive L. Whitson of the 
Hudson Guild, high-heeled shoes 
and long gingham dresses which al- 
most trailed the ground were con- 
sidered appropriate camp wear by 
New York factory girls. 

“This costume made hiking over 
the rough country almost impossi- 
ble,”” she said, ‘and I find that 
most of our pictures of working 
girls on their vacations show them 
sitting on the porch or lying on 
the lawn.”’ 

Even under the freer régime of 
the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls, costumes and customs were 
constrained twenty years ago. One 
pair of bloomers of those days 
would, it is said, make a half-dozen 
modern shorts. 

Boys in their camps too were 
pretty fully clothed. Pictures of 
Camp Dudley in the early years 
show swimming tights that encir- 
cled the neck and came down well 
below the knees. As for the activi- 
ties, they were not markedly more 
varied than the girls’. Boating and 
swimming were the principal sports 
by day, while ‘stories and reading 


and singing around the camp fire 
served to pass the evenings.’’ 

A Bible-study class was held 
every morning, in addition to eve- 
ning and Sunday services. For the 
father of camping himself, Sumner 
F. Dudley, who wanted the boys to 
have ‘‘a happy, jolly time,” desired 
also ‘‘to teach in a practical way 
that to have such a time it is not 
necessary to break away from 
wholesome restraint, or to forget 
the Sabbath and religious habits.”’ 

Compared to the varied program 
of Camp Dudley today, or of any 
modern camp for that matter, this 
round of activities sounds a little 
like the régime of an Old Men’s 
Home. For the present-day camp 


boasts the number of its educative 
Not only does it pro- 


opportunities. 


vide facilities and cnarhing for al- 
most any sport a boy or girl fancies, 
from archery and baseball to quoits 
and tennis, but it aids and abets all 
sorts of hobbies—arts and crafts, 
carpentry, dramatics, music, na- 
ture-study, photography, radio. 
Moreover, it tries to inspire stand- 
ards of performance. In swim- 
ming, for example, a boy no longer 
just flops into the water and pad- 
dies about. He tries usually with 
all his might to pass the junior life- 
saving test, for the sheer joy of the 
achievement, or perhaps for the 
further reward of being allowed to 
go out in a canoe. So, too, he tries 
to make his tennis strokes and sit 
his horse in form. It is due per- 
haps largely to the ubiquitous Sum- 
mer camp that a whole new stand- 
ard of athletic accomplishment 
Mlivides this generation of boys and 
girls sharply from the last. 
ses 
‘progressive’? camp no 
I longer sets such standards by 
compulsion. Between the infor- 
mal days of Camp Dudley’s start and 
the present there was a period soon 
after the turn of the century when 
organized camps were practically 
a hierarchy of merit badges and 
prize cups, penalties and rewards. 
Of recent years in the better camps 
everywhere competition has more 
or less yielded to cooperation. At 
Camp Dudley, for instance, even 
tent inspection has been abandoned 
in the past few years, and ‘‘now it 
is a matter of honor and pride to 
keep camp in an orderly condition."’ 
In the same way during morning 
instruction periods a boy may 
choose any kind of shop or craft 
work he wishes instead of trying to 
fulfill certain hard-and-fast require- 
ments for awards. After the first 
year of the new scheme it was found 
that many more boys took part. 
Gone even is the regimented day, 
in which at the sound of the bugle 
in many camps youngsters scurried 
from sport to shop or assembly and 
back again every half hour or so. 








A Band of 





MESS CALL! 





ROOSEVELT SCANS HIS COURSE 


The Executive and His Mood at the Moment 
When the New Deal Enters a Second Phase 


(Continued from Page 2) 


executives who control 70 per cent 
of American industry and ask their 
cooperation in hammering out a 
plan to seater factory units over 
as wide an area as practicable and 
at the same time to budget produc- 
tion in order to guarantee the 
worker the amount of’ employment 


‘| he can count on for a year. 


On the question of public owner- 
ship of utilities the Roosevelt phi- 
losophy is purely pragmatic. It is 
not easy to define a public utility, 
or, having defined it, to decide 


-whether it would be in the general 


interest to operate it. It would be 
next to impossible to take over the 
milk supply, for instance, yet milk 
should be classified as a public util- 


Photos From Wendell McRae and Publishers. 
Youthful Explorers Hitting the Long Trail. 


Instead, a leader of the Camp Fire 
Girls explains, ‘‘we try to give the 
campers a rest from the highly 
scheduled lives they live in town 
during the Winter.’’ This means 
offering a wider choice of activi- 
ties and more free time when ‘“‘they 
may walk along the lake, talk, lie 
under the trees and generally enjoy 
nature.’’ 
ees 

UT if the camp program has 

become less regimented, equip- 

ment has become far more so. 
No longer, as for a quarter century 
at Camp Dudley, does the camper 
spread his blanket ‘‘upon hemlock 
boughs on the earthen floor of his 
tent and inure his bones to the top- 
ographical peculiarities of the‘ter- 
rain.”’ 

Now in most camps he sleeps on 
a comfortable cot, set on a wooden 
platform in a wall tent, or, as at 
Camp Dudley, in a screened, elec- 
tric-lighted cabin. He may not be 
quite so close to nature, but he is 
also, it has been proved, further 
away from mosquitos, colds, ear- 
aches, pneumonia and typhoid. The 
better organized camps nowadays 
are thoroughly sanitary institutions, 
with water supply and sewage dis- 
posal above reproach, and with doc- 
tor, nurse and infirmary either on 
the spot or within easy reach. 

At the same time the camps’ fre- 
quent overnight hikes are schools of 
practical woodcraft, of living, cook- 
ing and “traveling light’’ in the 
open. Few boys and girls of today 
would be so uninitiated as to take 
umbrellas to a deer camp or a six- 
ty-pound trunk on a canoe trip, as 
did ‘certain young people of the 
Nineties, to whom Scout officials 
are fond of referring. : 

_ Even those arch-conservatives, 
parents, the camp claims to have 
educated. No longer, it is said, do 
they arrive at unexpected moments, 
bringing forbidden sweets and all 


sorts of worries about snakes, bugs 


and homesickness. They them- 
selves may once have been camp- 
ers, and thus also a part of a dryad 
generation. 





ity. So, obviously, are-ratireads 
and telephones, but in this country 
the latter give better service than 
any publicly owned system in the 
world, and the constant effort of 
the administration has been to de- 
vise means to keep the former in 
private hands. — 

On the other side the postoffice 
has ‘been operated by the govern- 
ment for decades, and nobody de- 
nies that in taking over the parcel 
post it improved on the service of 
the old express companies. It sim- 
mers down to a question not of 
ownership but of efficient and eco- 
nomical public service. In the 
Roosevelt view that is the test. 

All the President’s tests are 
simple and non-theoretic. He has 
changed not at all in a year in 
which the United States_seems to 
have moved far and to have enor- 
mously complicated its running 
gear. In the labyrinth he has cre- 
ated he retains the faculty of mak- 
ing everything look simple, almost 
obvious. Surrounded he may be 
by doctrinaires, yet no occupant of 
the White House ever seemed so 
little touched by the winds of doc- 
trine. Hoover and Wilson held 
theories which they defended stub- 
bornly to tragic ends. ‘Roosevelt 
has purposes and a program, under 
his amiable manner he is as firm 
as they, but his course is less 
shaped and determined by theory. 
If anything, he reacts against 
theories, at least against any one 
theory; his indifference to party 
labels is an instinctive response to 
a like indifference among people in 
general, but it is also a recognition 
that in a time of flux you cannot 
be bound by formulats; you must 
be free to try anything and to re- 
ject anything. sae 


O Mr. Roosevelt the New Deal 
is a method, a combination of 
methods. Such planning as he 
does in his essentially practical and 
sensitively political mind is flexible 
and subject to revision; therefore 
he sees nothing strange or disturb- 
ing in the program of social legis- 








-Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances; 





lation he means to propose to the 
next Congress as the sequel of the 
recovery measures enacted in the 
last session. ‘‘Where we go from 
here is neither right nor left but 
straight ahead,” he says. 

There is nothing new in the pro- 
posals. In fact, the agencies erect- 
ed this year and the enormous ex- 
penditures they involve are more 
drastic innovations than the con- 
templated social insurances. To — 
one who has made the rounds of 
the European capitals, the news 
that we are to move ‘‘very gradu- 
ally’ toward goals long left behind 
in nearly every other country 
sounds neither so upsetting nor, 
alas, so promising, as it seems to 
America. Evidently every industrial 
country, when it grows up, has to 
make public provision for the 
chronic industrial diseases of un- 
employment, disability and impov- 
erished age. We are the last to act 
because we are the last to leave the 
happy frontier of unlimited oppor- 
tunity and undeveloped territory. 

ees 

ERE it is planned to make the 

insurances compulsory and 

general, the payments to be 
shared by employer and employe 
and the benefits to be administered 
in some such fashion as in England. 
Subject to such social costs, how- 
ever, perhaps larger slices of taxa- 
tion, the profit system is no more 
threatened by the New Deal than is 
the principle of private ownership. 
In time, size itself may become tax- 
able. That is one way of decen- 
tralizing, of meeting the new haz- 
ard of monopoly created by coded 
industries. Mr. Roosevelt has an 
idea that industries may be too 
big; he thinks they are too big 
when they spread beyond the pos- 
sibility of supervision by the re- 
sponsible heads. He remembers 
the executive of a great steel cor- 
poration who learned from him, 
with incredulous surprise, that the 
miners were reduced to living in 
his coke ovens. 

If there is nothing startling in a 
plan for social insurance, beyond 
the reminder that we are passing 
into the ‘“‘old-country” stage, 
neither is there anything in the 
philosophy of the New Deal to 
frighten those familiar with the ac- 
cents of an earlier America. A 
note of nostalgia sounds through 
even 
his prophecies of the future prom- 
ise a return to “earlier ideals and 
values.”” In this he is like the Pro- 
gressives, those faithful ancients 
who never forget the Founders. He 
talks not at all like a Brain Truster 
but like an old-fashioned Jeffer- 
sonian who differs from his prede- 
cessors in being willing to accent 
and actualize the modern implica- 
tions and connotations of the old 
phrases about liberty, equality and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

ses 

HE President believes that the 

American people are behind 

him more strongly today than 
they were a year ago. He takes 
that as his mandate to go ahead. 
If his calm spirit is fed by anything 
outside of the sources of 
in himself, it is by the exalting 
sense that wherever he goes the 
masses of the people go with him. 
That may take him far—into more 
and more regulation as he sees 
more and more that should be reg- 
ulated. 

The path of reform has no end. 
But at least one thing it is safe to 
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By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


EAUTY of design is not the 
only requisite to be sought in 
a lamp or wall-light fixture; 
if either is to reach its high- 
est decorative possibilities, careful 
consideration must be given to its 
appearance when illuminated. "Et- 
fective shadows on table, walls or 
ceiling are produced by some of the 
lamps which have lately come on 
the market, many of them being 
equipped with opaque shades. Pe- 
riod motifs predominate in wall 
lights, shell or disk shaped shades 
of which are subtly colored to cre- 
ate a soft and flattering light ef- 
fect. There is a group of new fix- 
. tures which, while of a _ higher 
grade of design than is usual in 
large-scale production, are reassur- 
ingly modest in price. 
* It is obvious that more attention 
than formerly is being given to the 
strategic placing and the number 
of lamps and fixtures in a well-dec- 
orated ensemble. Style also is a 
prime consideration. The popular 
Directoire and Empire modes in 
furnishings are interpreted by black- 
and-gold and white-and-gold fix- 
tures. All-white lamps and fixtures 
are obtainable to harmonize with 
the off-white rugs, light-hued cur- 
tains and upholstery fabrics in 
vogue. Decorative motifs, such as 
stars, arrows and lyres, appropri- 
ately ornament these period styles. 

Quaintly reminiscent of the past 
and yet adapted to modern needs 
are the miniature copies of Colonial 
hurricane glasses, which were cylin- 
drical shades once placed over can- 
diesticks to prevent the wind from 
blowing out the light. These fit 
over the electric bulbs of wall fix- 
tures or chandeliers. 

An integral part of the artistic 
effect of the new lamps and lighting 
fixtures is the decorative shadows 
which they create. Portal lights, 
for example, inspired by old car- 
riage lamps, not only give illumina- 
tion through their glass fronts, but 
also provide a fan-like form of light 
and shadow on the wall. Glass 
chandeliers are so designed that a 
graceful pattern is produced on the 
ceiling from concealed lights which 
supplement the electric candles. 

The light from table lamps is now 
softened by inner shades of white 
glass, called diffusers, which are 
placed under the outer parchment 
shades. The glare of light which 
usually comes through the top of 
the lamp when it is below eye level 
is prevented by a piece of opaque 
glass. In the newest lamps three 
gradations of illumination may be 
obtained, in addition to indirect, or 
ceiling, bc ger mccgriagd 

ees 

TILL, the standard for the ele- 
gant interior, as the recent work 
of decorators attests, is the tra- 
ditional chandelier with its arms of 
giass enriched by prisms and beads. 
In a period dining room an antique 
chandelier of Waterford glass has 
been modernized by concealed lights, 
which throw a beautiful glow on 

the ceiling. 

The newer versions of giass ceil- 
ing and wall lights often possess a 
distinctive charm. A ceiling light 
by Maurice Heaton, for example, 
exemplifying his unusual craftsman- 
ship in glass, has a fountain-like 
motif of curved strips of white 
opaque giass. Crystal clegr or col- 
ored glass may be found combined 
with metal in recent lighting fix- 
tures of contemporary style. Some- 
times a wall light is simplified to 
a curved sheet of opaque glass 
which conceals the light bulb. 

Period styles are, however, widely 
represented. Picturesque motifs 
representing periods ranging from 
early English to our own present- 


designed by Lurelle Guild, in which 


brass, copper, iron, pewter, chro-| 


ishes have been utilized. The old 








Decorated by Elsie Cobb Wilson, Gottecho Photo. 
Lighting Is an Important Factor in This Period Room. 


Novel table lamps are appearing 
in which both base and shade are 
of heavy carved glass, ornamented 
with colors fired in the glass. Often 
the base is softly illuminated. Some 
of these colored glass lamps, espe- 
cially those with hollow, cylindri- 
cal or rectangular shades mounted 
on low bases, are obviously intend- 
ed to become accents of decorative 
color in a room. These are useful 
for console lights in a foyer or to 
create an individual effect in an in- 
terior of contemporary style. 

Among the best desk lamps are 
those in which the source of light 
is so shaded that the illumination 
is directed toward the desk surface 
only, so that there is no glare in 
the eyes. Some of this type are 
especially designed to light the 
music rack of a piano. For varia- 
tion in decorative effects the usual 
emerald green glass shades may be 

placed by shades of other hues, 
or an opaque shade of composite 
material may be used. Special glass 
screens in these lamps produce the 
soft effect of daylight. 

ese 

Backed by a tradition of durabil- 

ity and honest craftsmanship, oak 


- 











furniture has now a vogue of its 
own. Designers who choose to work 
in this sturdy wood usually go 
back to the forms evolved during 
the first half of the seventeenth 
century, both in England and on 
the Continent, for their inspiration. 
Comfortable easy chairs and filap- 
leaf dining tables of oak as well as 
the smaller tavern tables, stools and 
benches are in accord with .the 
hospitable spirit of our game rooms, 
private bars and living rooms. For 
such uses their Old World charm is 
often enhanced by paneled walls, 
old prints and pewter mugs and 
platters. 

Italian and Spanish influences as 
well as English are discernible in 
some of the modern oak furniture, 
such as stretcher table with carved 
legs and heavy joinery and drop 
leaves at the end which was in- 
cluded in a recent display of newly 
designed oak pieces. Suggestive of 
old Scandinavian floral motifs is 
the carving on the cupboard doors 
of a Welsh-type dresser. Wooden- 
backed chairs recall the English 
Yorkshire types, except that their 
seats, instead of being of the tradi- 


Richard Averill Smith. 
Antique Oak Styles Reproduced by Salvatore Bevelaqua. 


NEW LIGHTING EFFECTS FOR THE HOME 


The Designer’s Special Concern Is With the 
Appearance of Fixtures When Illuminated 


tional hard wood, are upholstered 
in bright-hued fabrics. 

The traditions of old Italy as ap- 
plied to oak furniture are carried 
out in a long, amply cushioned set- 
tee with open carved ends and pan- 
eled sides. A low, open bookcase 
is reminiscent of a Gothic choir 
stall; a.small library table with flap 
leaves and stretchers suggests 
Italy’s influence on sixteenth-cen- 
tury English work. Harmonizing 
with these pieces is an all-uphol- 
stered chair with carved Spanish 
feet and heavy stretchers. 

In the heyday of oak, small tables 
were important pieces of furniture, 
especially in taverns. The ‘‘tavern’’ 
table has now been copied in smal! 
coffee tables, so simply made that 
the turned legs often constitute the 
only form of ornamentation. Old- 
time stools, the principal type of 
seat in the days when the chair was 
reserved for the guest or the head 
of the household, are made slightly 
higher and larger, to serve as small 
tables. 


Modern oak pieces still live up to 
the ancient tradition of durability, 
and this makes them especially ap- 
propriate for the Summer home, 
where the informal life of vacation 
time is often hard on furniture. An 
occasional scratch or dent, far from 
detracting from their usefulness, 
often gives the suggestion of ripe 
age. 

ses 


URNITURE and accessories 
made of twisted wire—a re- 
vival of an early Victorian 

fashion—are now being used by dec- 
orators to bring a note of novelty 
to sun room, terrace and other in- 
teriors. They range from window- 
curtain canopies to picture frames, 
from easy chairs to wall brackets. 
Generally the pieces are painted 
white, although soft hues — spring 
green, terra-cotta or yellow—are also 
used. Individual color effects to 
suit the whim of a householder are 
worked out in lavenders and pinks. 
Small wall shelves have supports 
of twisted wire which simulate the 
old-fashioned rope-and-tassel ar- 
rangements that used to hold up 
such containers of bric-a-brac. They 
still make admirable resting plates 
for china or glass figures and pro- 
vide a light touch not out of place 
even in a drawing room. For flower 
pots there are graceful semi-circu- 
lar shelves to be hung on the wall, 
supported in tiers of three by grace- 
ful curlicues of slender wire. 
Smart enough for any foyer are 
the glass-topped console tables with 
an open basket-weave band or skirt 
of wire below the edge of the top, 
such as one designed recently by 
Lawrence J. Colwell. Chairs of 
wire, the seats made comfortable 
by gay chintz cushions, have been 
developed by the same designer, 
and are suitable for either sun room 
or terrace. The backs have a vine 
and flower design, and the details 
of the wire work are amusingly 
suggestive of the days of billowy 
and tufted upholstery. For a nau- 
tical setting there are chairs and 
settees finished with anchor and 
cable motifs, and even a long din- 


sheet of plate glass—show large 
flower forms whose petals and 
leaves provide a decorative support- 
ing surface, as in some examples 
designed by Mary Ryan. Or a mod- 
ern pattern of gracefully curving 
wires, arranged in a_ double-fan 
shape, ornaments the backs of 


bands gf curving tendrils and out- 
lined leaves, to be placed across the 


‘| top of the drapery. Tie-backs of 


the same design have a delightfully 
old-fashioned air. These curtain ac- 
cessories are generally in the fash- 





ionable white. 
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OUTDOOR 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
HE time is upon us for the 
annual revival of picnics. 
From the 2,500 children who 
will be daily guests at 
luncheon in the city parks to the 
crowds in bizarre dress at the fash- 
jonable beaches, everybody is turn- 
ing out-of-doors to eat. 

In one sense picnics are not news 
and have not been since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In 
another, they are news at this mo- 
ment, for a changed technique in 
the meal in the open is taking hold 
in America. We learned it on the 
Riviera, we tried it out in Palm 
Beach and Hollywood, and we are 
gradually adopting it wherever good 
sense and intelligent management 
prevail. 

Whether the meal is eaten. on a 
public or a private beach, with a 
group of neighbors on somebody's 
lawn, or in the park of a great es- 
tate, the features are the same. 
The meal itself is simple, far simpler 
in fact than ever before. If it en- 
tails cooking, it is prepared before- 
hand if possible and not scrambled 
together at the picnic place. It is 
not placed on the ground for the 
ants to visit, but is served at tables 
to which the guests may draw up 
chairs, and they come to it without 
changing from their swimming 
clothes. Briefly, the food and ser- 
vice are more conventional and the 
costumes less so. 

Keeping one’s eye on the picnic 
through a century or so, one has a 
queer but intimate view of history, 
like the close-ups in the movies that 
show only the galloping hoofs or 
the revolving wheels spinning by. 
In the early part of the nineteenth 
century a passion for nature took 
hold on the English mind. It be- 
came the thing to sally forth into 
the out-of-doors. A “picnic so0- 
ciety’’ was formed in London to 
which each member contributed 
some portion of the common meal. 
A contemporary story gives a pic- 
nic menu. There were no salads 
here, no peanut butter sandwiches! 
The food consisted of two items, 
meat and drink. The writer men- 
tions roasted chicken, a whole ham, 
a pigeon pie, a tongue and a whole 
hamper full of wine! 

Americans in the meantime were 
living fairly close to nature, and 
the deliberate excursion into the 
open took hold on the popular mind 
somewhat later. When it did; the 
picnic menu here reflected also the 
habits of a generation. People who 
were used to a six-course Sunday 
dinner ate their picnics on the same 
scale. The picnic was a revel, of 
food and consuming it was the pur- 
pose of the-day. 

The party on the rocks or at the 
beach entailed a list of provisions 
that sound like a Homeric feast. 
Steamed clams, roasted corn, 
broiled live lobster, Danbury tarts 
(so distinctly associated with pic- 
nics that the recipe was repeatedly 
given in print in magazines), water- 
melon, bananas, coffee and soft 
drinks were the usual thing. After 


‘|who would not smoke in peace for 
f 





one 


EATING: 


From Harper’s Weekly. 


An Old-Fashioned Picnic. 


consuming the meal, the helpless 
members of the party could only 
sit about trying to keep out of the 
sun and to avoid exercise until it 
was cool enough to return home. 
We visited Mother Nature like 
children going to see an indulgent 
grandmother, and with much the 
same result. 

In the meantime there sprang up, 
especially in America, a great in- 
terest in camping. The picnic, how- 
ever, remained something out of the 
ordinary. How little the out-of-doors 
meant in the life of the average 
person is shown by the caption to 
a picture in a magazine for August, 
1913. It accompanies an article 
urging women to get out-of-doors 
to eat and to play. It reads, ‘‘Most 
women have forgotten that there 
is healing out of doors.’”’ It is, 
says the writer, ‘‘better than 
drugs!’’ 

This was the picnic situation up 
to the time of the war. 

sees 
‘oe technique of the out-of-door 
meal from Jones Beach to 
Montauk and from Pelham to 
Mount Kisco is equally far re- 
moved from that of the 1913 and 
of the Boy Scout hike. It has its 
origin in life in the Riviera in the 

days after the war. 

It has three distinctive features. 
The first is this, that we are no 
longer visiting nature. We are 
staying with her, and we merely 
ask of those that feed us that they 
do not take us indoors. The second 
is that we do not wish food to in- 
terfere with sport, so we insist that 
it be simple. The third is, that we 
like comfort and even a degree of 
elegance, if you care to call it that. 
Therefore we eat at tables. 

The old expedition into the open 
had many delightful features. Sun- 


the dusk to each other, a hawk sail- 
ing home over the valley, or per- 
haps, if one were lucky, an eagle. 
But it also had its drawbacks. There 
was always the over-polite man 





the service of worship of both. 
In the cabana, one ate one’s lunch 


ig gna 
RS aS oe 


(T, F. Healy Collection). 


and spent the day. The cabana idea 
was adopted at Palm Beach, and 
subsequently on Long Island. 
Cabanas are exotic and expensive. 
The new technique of comfort is 
quite as possible without them, and 
Jones Beach affords an excellent 
example. Along this magnificent 
beach numerous pavilions front the 
sea. They house restaurants. In 
the main dining rooms one must 
wear conventional! street dress. But 
on the terraces and in the cafeterias 
anything that is worn on the beach 
is acceptable. 
The brick terraces beside -the 
pavilions ave dotted with gay um- 
brellas that shade little tables and 
chairs. The patrons fetch their 
own food from the cafeteria. Where 
there is a swimming pool, tables 
and chairs are placed near by so 
that swimmers may come up to eat 
and rest, and others may watch the 


In adopting the custom of allow- 
ing the public to take its meals in 
this informal way the authorities 
are following in the footsteps of 
Southern resorts, where clubs have 
tried it with success. And no pri- 
vate enterprise could offer any- 
thing more attractive than the 
shiningly clean cafeterias and ter- 
races provided by the Park Com- 
mission. 

° ees 
IFE on the beach attracts cer- 
tain temperaments. Others 
prefer smaller numbers. This 
year the country-place crowd has 
taken up the out-of-door idea by 
getting together, like the original 
Picnic Society, a meal to which 
each contributes something. The 
spot selected is a place with a pool 


Eating at the 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 


At the Picnic De Luxe 
The Rule Is Simple 
Food Served in a 
Tidy Manner 


if possible, or at least with courts. 


On the large places the out-of-door 
tuncheon centres around the swim- 
ming pool. Under the shade trees, 
iron tables and chairs afford com- 
fort. Swimming and games go on 


and bees, lie inviting exploration. 


Coming back, one finds the guests, 


in bathing dress or in the odd and 
arty costumes of the moment, 
lunching. 

The meal is simple and simply 
served. It consists usually of one 
main dish, perhaps a hot one, of 
rolis already buttered, coffee, plates 
of salad. One hostess has hit upon 
the idea of serving the homemade 


s}ice cream in cones. A dish rich 


enough to be the main thing is tak- 
en from an old New Orleans recipe 
book. The basis is the white meat 
of chicken. It is combined not 
with celery, but with alligator pear, 
or avocado, diced and soaked in 
French dressing. The recipe calls 
for a suggestion of fresh tomato 
and it is best added in slices around 
the salad. 

Fashions in living, like fashions 
in dress, spread with amazing ra- 
pidity. The Riviera serves lunch 
at the beach, and soon America does 
the same. Hollywood eats beside 
its swimming pools, and the world 
adopts the custom, To genuine na- 
ture lovers, the more formal meal 
in the open will never take the 
place of the supper cooked on a 
lonely beach or the dinner made 
over the closely watched little fire 
on the bald top of a mountain. But 
the sophisticated world is not made 
up so much of nature lovers at the 
moment as of people who want to 
spend their days “‘living in the sun- 
light, having .a wonderful time.” 
The new method fits perfectly into 
this scheme of things, for in this 





mood it had its beginnings. 


By Douglas From Nesmith. 
Beach Today. 
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TREASURE HOUSE 
OF BLOOMSBURY 


British Museum Library 
The Work of Many Men 


( Continued from Page 12) 


ous Codex Alexandrinus which es- 
caped the fire: a _ fifth-century 
manuscript Bible, about a hundred 
years younger than the Sinaiticus, 
the two having a notable similar- 
ity of characters. In the time of 
Charles II further valuable addi- 
tions had been made. 

George probably attached very 
little significance to the fact that 
with the library of the Kings went 
the established privilege of receiv- 
ing a copy of every publication en- 
tered henceforth at Stationers’ 
Hall. This right has been main- 
tained by successive copyright acts; 
which means that since that time a 
copy of every new book automati- 
cally arrives on the British museum 
shelves—a continuous augmentation 
which has made the question of 
housing room a desperate factor 


ever since. 
ses 


S a consequence of George II’s 
gesture, when George III, a 
. more than usually studious 
King, inherited his grandfather’s 
throne there was no Royal Library. 
He set about collecting one, to the 
extent of some 84,000 volumes. 
Geore IV, his long regency over, 
then became King. He had no ap- 
preciation of literature and he was 
hard up. 
When Czar Alexander was in Lon- 





~ don celebrating the Peace of 1814, 


his discriminating eye had probably 
been caught by the fine bindings of 
George III’s library—it was taking 
up a lot of room at Buckingham 
Palace and the annual expenditure 
of £2,000 for its upkeep irked the 
royal purse. Some time after his 
return home the Czar made a hand- 
some offer for the lot, and the deal 
was very nearly concluded before 
the Ministers got wind of jt and 
remonstrated. 

George IV replied in a temper 
that he cared not if he got the 
money in rubles or in pounds, but 
money he must have. He got it in 
sterling. And then he wrote a 
gaudy letter ‘‘presenting’’ to the 
British Museum the library so care- 
fully and expensively brought to- 
gether by his father. 

It must not be supposed that the 
laying out of government money 
on things to be shut away in a 
museum was less opposed a hundred 
years ago than it was in the case of 
the Codex Sinaiticus during the past 
Winter. Purchases had been made, 
such as the Lansdowne Manuscripts 
containing the priceless Burghley 
Papers, Dr. Burney’s classical li- 
brary, and so on. But a great many 
people of considerable importance 
heartily endorsed the outburst of 
pugnacious old Cobbett when in 
1833 a bill was proposed to grant 
£16,000 for the upkeep of the mu- 
seum, 

-Cobbett rose up in the Commons 
and demanded what use the British 
Museum could possibly be and to 
whom, and why tradesmen and 
farmers should be called upon to 
pay for the support of a place 
which was intended only for the 
amusement of the curious and the 
rich. 

And as usual, behind the opposi- 
tion the necessary work went quietly 
forward. At that time Montagu 
House was outgrown. And it was 
less than a dozen years after Cob- 
bett’s glorious diatribe that the 
fussy cupola; and chimneys had 
disappeared entirely, giving way to 
the severe simplicity and strength 
of the present _Dullding. 


fis no false modesty 
about the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica when it says that the 


British Museum ‘‘ranks in impor- 
tance before all the great libraries 
of the world and excels in the ar- 
rangement and accessibility of its 
contents.’’ who has 
worked there in this day of grace 
will contest this large statement: 
But it was not always like that. 

Even as late as Carlyle’s first 
year in London an attempt to avail 





FAMOUS COLLECTOR 





Sir Robert Cotton, Whose Books 
Were the Basis of the Library 
In the British Museum. 
Courtesy Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 


one’s self of Reading Room privi- 
leges was far from happy. ‘The 
museum coilection of ‘French 
Pamphiets,’" he said irritably, 
“the completest of its sort in the 
world, did, after six weeks of baf- 
fling wrestle, prove inaccessible to 
me; and I had to leave them there 
—so strong was Chaos & Co. in 
that direction.” It was soon after 
this affront to genius that Panizzi 
took charge. 

There is no accounting for An- 
thony Panizzi. He simply occurs. 
And through him the museum 
emerged, in the last half of the last 
century; into its present complete- 
ness and simplicity. 

He was an Italian, born in Mo- 
dena, educated at Parma. He be 
came a political refugee, and ar- 
rived in England in 1823, destitute 
and almost friendless. For a while 
he kept himself alive by giving 
Italian lessons,, one wonders to 
whom, in Liverpool. Some one in- 
troduced him to Brougham, under 
whose auspices the University of 
London was founded, and to Pa- 
nizzi was given the Italian chair at 
the new institution. He made 
friends in London. His nature was 
warm and gay, and his character 
unimpeachable. When Brougham 
became Chancellor and thus a trus- 
tee of the British Museum, he 
made Panizzi an extra assistant li- 
brarian in the printed books de- 
partment. 


ROM then on the museum be- 
came Panizzi’s passion and ewe 
lamb. He met a lot of prejudice 
because he was a foreigner. But 
by patience and wit and labor, and 
his own tremendous personal 


promoted to keeper of printed 
books, who conceived the idea of 
utilizing the space in the centre of 


MRS. WHISTLER 
PAINTS HER SON 


Her Letters Show Him at 
Work on Her Picture 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 


friend, he said, ‘‘One does like to 
make one’s Mummy just as nice as 
possible.” 

This, remember, was the same 
Whistler who wrote on “‘The Gentle 
Art of Making En ."’ whose 
caustic wit was as much feared as 
another man’s fist and who could 
bring an opponent. down with his 
savage laugh almost as effectively 
as though he had run him through 
with a rapier. This is the Whistler 
whose best apology for. himself 
was, ‘‘I may be wicked, but mali- 


clous, never.”’ 
ees 


r URING the years which fol- 
lowed the painting of the 
“Mother” picture, and even 

_while he was still under Anna 

Whistler's benign influence, Whis- 
tler was managing, in a kind of 
fantastic and bitter humor, to 
shock and outrage the British 
public. Not that he was really 
‘twicked”’ in anything but a Victo- 
rian sense. He was simply too 
frank, too witty, too open in ex- 
pressing both his resentments and 
his likings. He offended the public 
in little things—by leaving off his 
necktie, by the careful arrange- 
ment of his curis, including the 
famous white lock; by being late to 
dinner, whether as host or as guest. 
He ran across his brother-in-law, 
Seymour Haden, with whom he had 
@ quarrel, at a dinner of the So- 
ciety of Illustrators. As Mrs. Pen- 
nell tells the story: ‘‘He stuck his 
monocle in his eye, ‘Ha! Ha!’ rang 
out joyously. Haden gave one fran- 
tic look toward us, dropped his 
spoon and ran.” Whistler quar 
reled with the same Leyland who 
is mentioned in Mrs. Whistler's let- 
ter because Leyland did not like 
the 4, “Pp, te Room” 
Whistler did for him and insisted 
on cutting his check in half. 

He brought a libel suit against 
Ruskin, who had written of an ex- 
hibit of Whistler Nocturnes and 
Arrangements that he had ‘never 
expected to hear a coxcomb ask 200 
guineas for flinging a pot of paint 
in the public’s face.” The trial re 
sulted in a victory for Whistler, 
but hastened his progress toward 
bankruptcy. 

In 1888, when his reputation was 
on the gain, he held an exhibition 
and annotated the catalogue with 
excerpts from critics who had at- 
tacked him in the past. “I pepper 
and salt it about the catalogue’ he 
declared. ‘In short, I put their 
nose to grindstone 
the wheel h a whir!” 

ees 


th 





the 
wi 


turn 

IS mother’s death in had 
left him lonely and little 
more bitter, though his 
greatest triumphs were to come 
later. To the final period belong 
his famous ‘Ten o’Clock’’ lectures, 
his brief presidency of the Society 
of British Artists, his ‘‘Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies,’’ his marriage, 
in 1888, to Bestrix Godwin, who 
died eight years later, and the 
growing evidence of popular favor 
in the form of medals,-honors, suc- 


and 
1881 
a 
oug! 


| died, in 1908, a tired old man with 
only occasional sparks of the old 
gayety and ferocity left in him, he 
knew that his fight was won. 

It was indeed won, if any artist’s 
fight ever is. The time had certain- 
ly long passed when, as Duret said, 
“it was an act of courage to let 
one’s self be painted by Whistler.” 
The years since then have given us 


ja new perspective on his work. 


He was pure artist to the very 
tips of his beautiful fingers, and he 
shares the timelessness of all those 
who have drawn, painted and carved 
because they had a vision of the 
world which they dared not conceal. 
In his portrait of his mother he has 
immortalized not merely an individ- 
ual but a profound and noble con- 





ception of womanhood. 
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THE STRATOSPHERE SUMMONS TO ADVENTURE 


To the Exploring Scientist It Has Already Yielded Secrets, but It 
Still Holds Many Mysteries That Men Are Eager to Solve 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and manned by two experienced 
army officers, was given a capacity 
of 3,000,000 cubic feet—five times 
more than the one in which Settle 
and Fordney rose and three and a 
half times more than that in which 
the Russians made their record of 
nearly thirteen miles. Completely 
inflated, that colossus of a gas bag 
has a diameter of 180 feet. In that 
condition an eleven-story building 
can find room within it. A ton of 
instruments can be carried. The 
gondola is in effect a laboratory 
lifted above the clouds. 

It is only with a whole battery of 
measuring devices that the mystery 
of the stratosphere can be clarified. 
The unmanned sounding balloon 
can do no more than it has done 
in the hands of ground meteorolo- 
gists. Beyond the facts already 
cited — height, intense coldness, 
calm, slightly rising temperature 
with altitude—scarcely anything is 
known about the stratosphere. For 
every fact there are ten hypotheses. 

ees 

AKE the matter of the composi- 

tion of the air. Theoretical 

calculations by the most emi- 
nent authorities demanded an oxy- 
gen content of not more than 15 to 
18: per cent at twelve miles. But 
samples brought down by the Rus- 
sians from that height varied not at 
all from samples taken at sea level. 
The amount of oxygen, in other 
words, was 21 per cent—just what it 
is below. Now the same eminent 
authorities are inclined to believe 
that even at thirty miles the chem- 
ical composition of the atmosphere 
is what we know it to be. Above 
that level the ozone is supposed to 
increase. At 100 miles there ought 
to be noticeably more oxygen. But 
the principal gas would always be 
nitrogen at any height. Hydrogen 
and helium probably escape into 
outer space because of their light- 
ness. 

Then there is the matter of wind. 
Ever since the stratosphere was dis- 
covered by de Bort it has been re- 
garded as a region of dead calm. 
But gases so thoroughly mixed at 
twelve miles that their chemical 
composition is the same as on the 
earth below lend color to the view 
that there must be at least a light 
breeze. Besides, the stratosphere 
is warmed by day and cooled by 
night. Such a daily variation must 
give rise to some wind—on the prin- 
ciple of the draft created by heated 
air rising in a chimney. , 

Is there, perhaps, a zephyr at the 
bottom of the stratosphere and less 
and less motion of the air as the 
top is approached? How true is it 
that the gases tend to arrange them- 
selves according to their weights 
above the level of possible, gentle 
winds? The stratospheric naviga- 
tors must answer, if they can, al- 
though the heights that can be at- 
tained in free balloons are limited. 


ees 

HAT is the color of the sky? 

It darkens, as Piccard and 

the Russians saw. But the 
records we have are good only for 
about thirteen miles. Therecan be 
no doubt that as a balloon whizzes 
up the aspect of the heavens 
changes. At 25,000 feet the welkin 
is a pallid gray, at 35,000 dark blue, 
at 42,000 violet, at 60,000 black-vio- 
let-gray, at 68,000 a purplish, black- 
ish gray. Such at least is the story 
told by the skylight recorders that 
were found intact in the Russian 
balloon after its fatal crash last 
January. But what did the dead 
men actually see? 

Strange phenomena are observed 
from the earth by the curious eyes 
of physicists. At forty-five miles 
they detect signs of a twilight, a 
scattering of light. But-such a dis- 
persion cannot take place in a vac- 
uum. So the conclusion is drawn 
that the atmosphere extends to 
forty-five miles. But what is the 
nature of the air? 

And then what are those won- 
drous clouds that- shimmer th: 
the night in the northern sky? The 


stratosphere is certainly cloudless. 
Yet at fifty miles these mysterious 
reflections are plain enough. Mete- 
orologists even go so far as to call 
them ‘‘noctilucent clouds.’’ But 
clouds of what? Dust, perhaps? If 
so, how does dust manage to gather 
in definite layers at such an alti- 
tude? Whénce did it come? From 
earthly volcanoes? The -physicist 
longs for a sample. But no balloon 
is likely to bring it down—not even 
an unmanned balloon. 

Far above the faéry noctilucent 
clouds meteors flash and auroras 
shimmer. The height must be at 
least 400 miles. Both phenomena 
imply an atmosphere. For meteors 
burn up by mere friction with the 
air, and auroras glow just like thin 
gases in a glass tube shot through 
with an electric discharge. So even 
at 400 miles there must be air. But 
what kind of air? And what makes 
the air glow? The sun no doubt 
furnishes the electricity in the form 
of electrons. But what is the mech- 
anism? 

Professor McLennan and Shrum 
of the University of Toronto have 
hurled electrons through thin oxy- 
gen and obtained a spectrum like 
that of the aurora, particularly a 
brilliant green line which has been 
observed for years to the great be- 
wilderment of physicists. Does it 
follow from this experiment in a 
laboratory that high up where the 
aurora glows there is oxygen? 

ses 
OST of these questions can 
never be answered by men 
who go up in balloons, sealed 


breathe something like normal air. 
Physicists know it. Already they 
are experimenting with unmanned 
rockets which will carry with them 
automatic recording instruments of 
the type that meteorologists have 
so long used for the exploration of 
the upper air. Indeed it was with 
this aim in view that Professor 
Goddard began his quest of the 
rocket motor. ; 

Yet even the unmanned rocket 
motor is not enough. Have we not 


sary in solving the riddle of the 
cosmic rays to elevate themselves 
tv unprecedented heights? And is 
it not likely that man-carrying ships 
will evolve out of the first success- 
ful experimental rockets? To climb 
in a flash to the upper reaches of 
the air, to skirt the fringe of inter- 
stellar space—here is fresh excite- 
ment for the adventurers of the 
future. 

After all, the circumnavigators of 
old, even the discoverers of our 
time, merely crawled over the 
globe. The atmosphere is as much 
a part of the planet as the moun- 
tains, the oceans and the poles. It 
is hundreds of miles deep; we have 
risen in it only thirteen miles. We 


stood on the shores of the Atlantic 
and wondered how far the water 
stretched away that lay beyond the 
setting sun. Even the conquest of 
the stratosphere is not enough. Al- 
ready we look beyond it to the ten- 
uous layers of air where meteors 
and auroras glow and where the 
stars and sun blaze day and night 





in a little room in which they 


in a perpetually inky sky. 





( Continued from Page 3) 


the country. Their need for relief 
grew out of a lack of livestock, 
houses, land, seed and equipment. 
They did not have the means to get 
the potential food supply out of the 
soil. 

“So State relief administrations 
were authorized to take amounts 
equal to several months of relief 
for rura] families and invest in 
livestock, building materials, seed, 
tools and fertilizer. Thousands of 
families have been lent these needs. 
They are repaying them in work 
on projects of public impravement. 
Gardens are growing a large part 
of their food needs; chickens and 
cows are adding more to it. For- 
age crops will provide the Winter 
feed for their animals. This Fall 
many of them wil] be sufficiently 
rehabilitated to a status of self-sup- 
port to warrant removal from the 
relief rolls. 

“These families are working for 
the present help they get. I believe 
firmly that able-bodied people 
should work for their existence. 
I don’t like direct relief. Good 
works projects, however, are neces- 
sary. Nothing is worse than put- 
ting a man on a relief job that is 
not properly supervised and letting 
him know that.the work he is doing 
is not essential. You can’t fool 
people. 

“Every day we are getting better 
types of work projects. They are 
real public improvements, and the 
people doing them feel that they 
are really on a job that is worth- 
while and beneficial. That is the 
decent, fine thing about that kind 
of relief. It is one of the reasons 
that the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram is going 80 well.” 


. HOPKINS paused. When he 
continued it was to pay a com- 
pliment to the people engaged 

with him in his labors. 

“The men and women who are 
handling the administration of re- 
lief are engaged in the finest enter- 
prise in America,” he said. ‘‘The 
earnestness and stupendous energy 
they are devoting to this work de- 





THE VAST PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


job in which it is possible to make 
a myriad of mistakes, and there is 
no kind of work in which mistakes 
are easier to spot. Day by day the 
handling of relief is improving. 

“It is being better understood, 
too, by the country as a whole. For 
@ long time those who did not re- 
quire relief entertained the illusion 
that those being aided were in need 
through some fault of their own. 
It is now pretty clear in the na- 
tional mind that the unemployed 
are a cross-section of the workers, 
the finest people in the land. 

“For some, there have been near- 
ly five years of unemployment and 
distress. The long period of the 
‘depression has raised the question: 
‘Is there no end to unemployment 
and relief?’ The answer was. given 
recently in the President’s message 
outlining his program for social se- 
curity. In the reconstruction of 
basic weaknesses in our economic 
and social order lies the correction 
of unemployment’s and depend- 
ency’s causes. 

“Relief does not cure the need 
for relief, save as it is applied in 
such projects as rural rehabilita- 
tion. Urban unemployment and re- 
lief cannot be ended until basic 
changes are accomplished in’ the 
direction of social and economic 
justice. Those terms are woolly- 
sounding words, but they can be re- 
duced to reality, just as so many of 
the problems have already been at- 
tacked by the New Deal in specific, 
workable action.’’ 

Whatever he feels for the future, 
Mr. Hopkins sees one job immedi- 
ately clear. He has been called upon 
to fulfill the President’s campaign 
pledge that ‘‘nobody is going to 
starve in this country.’’ Quite sim- 
ply and directly he intends to see 
that that pledge is fulfilled. 

For its fulfillment, Mr. Hopkins, 
under President Roosevelt, has had 
command of more money for dis- 
tribution than any other single man 
in the nation’s history. 

Harry L. Hopkins has the will to 
believe and the will to do. And he 
has a way—disconcerting to his ene- 
mies—of finishing the things he 
starts. 
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ont sap we didnit WARN you 





IF YOU WANT YOUR SHARE OF THE SLIM SUPPLY 
LEFT OF 16- AND 18-YEAR-OLD PRE-PROHIBITION 
VINTAGE WHISKEY, BETTER ACT RIGHT NOW! ~ 





figs is a limited supply of pre-prohibition rye and bourbon When liquors of this rare calibre, 


still remaining in the nation’s warehouses. limited in supply, can be bought re fame rer OLD 

i it i i RAND DAD, SUNNY 

Several of the most famous brands of these whiskies belong to . pees. agaeley die sale BROOK and MOUNT 
National Distillers and its subsidiaries. oe VERNON make up the 


-F long. greater part of this special 
limited stock, but also 
there are small i 
ties remaining of OLD 
MCBRAYER, BOURBON 
de luxe, BLACK GOLD, 
BLUE GRASS and 
OLD RIPY 





When this diminishing supply of rare old whiskey is exhausted, 
you will never see any more, as the government customarily 
insists that whiskey be withdrawn at the end of 8 years from 
barrels and bottled for purposes of revenue. 





You might, however, reasonably ask — won’t this supply last 
some time? Is there any immediate need for haste in acquiring 
a stock? 


It is not our purpose to sound a selfish alarm. You will always 
be able to get good whiskies—there is a good supply of aged-in- 
the-wood and bottled in bond four-year-old ryes and bourbons 
coming along. These will be available under the same brand 
names mentioned here. On the other hand, facts, based on sales, 
indicate clearly that every single case of this 16- to 18-year-old 
vintage whiskey will be sold within a relatively short time. 


With the return of better times, people of means are again shop- 
ping for character and quality in the liquors they drink and serve. 


This explains why our 16-year-old Old Taylor is now completely 
sold out—as are several other venerable National Distillers brands. 


It also explains the swiftly mounting demand for our famous 
pre-prohibition bourbons — notably Sunny 









Brook and Old Grand Dad, both from 16 to 18 

years in bond. And for Mount Vernon — our Whidhey 20 vere as thleth 
one remaining prohibition-aged rye — ranging really “occasion” whiskey — 
in age from 12 to 13 years. —_ er ypu sd egret 
So if you wait too long, don’t say we didn’t ee ore, 

warn you. 








PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


We Suggest THAT YOU KEEP THIS ADVERTISEMENT AS A REMINDER TO BUY SOME.OF THIS OLD STUCK 


This advertisement not intended to apply in States where sale or advertising of liquor is unlawful. 


